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Preface I. 



TO THE READER. 



This small volame of ballads, written for Working Men and 
Women, is sent forth with the Author's profound conviction that 
it contains no poetry in the accepted sense of the term, and has 
indeed no claim at all upon the literary and artistic world, being 
nothing more than a collection of life-stories, or ** lay-sermons,'* 
rudely shaped into common rhyme. 



Preface II. 

TO THE RECITER. 



In these earnest days of social activity, when the Classes and 
the Masses approach and meet and mingle with an interchange of 
benefit midreamed of in more exclusive times, the Reciter plays 
no unimportant part. He, or she, becomes not merely an instru- 
ment of conviviality, an entertainer, but a teacher: a medium 
through which the dreams, the hopes, the life-struggle, the very 
heart of one class may reach and inspire the other. 

The man and woman who can con&ont an assembly of their 
fellow-creatures, possessed by the consciousness that in the space 
of a few fl3dng minutes they can — through a little rhyme or prose 
— deliver a message which is worth delivering, send home to the 
human hearts before them a truth which will enkindle and uplift, 
have a mission only secondary to that of the Orator and Preacher. 
To attain this consciousness, to fulfil this mission, should be the 
aim of all true reciters, whether addressing crowded audiences in 
a great city, or a few yokels in a village school-house. Such true 
reciters will instinctively search for fact to deliver rather than 
fiction ; they will aim at realism ; they will seek first to be pene- 
trated themselves by the truth they wish to impress on others ; 
they will endeavour, like true actors, to identify themselves with 
the character ^ey are impersonating, with the emotions they are 
interpreting. 

The Author of these ballads desires to address herself to such 
reciters. 

The stories told are, with few exceptions, actual life-stories : the 
incidents recorded have come under her own observation, or that 
of her friends, or have already gained publicity through the 
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columns of the press, as the fly-leaves attached to each explain. 

All the ballads have t>een recited by many reciters in many places 
to audiences of many t3^es, the cultured and the uncultured ; and 
through her private experience of their reception the Author has 
been led to the venture of trying to make them more widely known : 
through her private experience also of their successful and un- 
successful recitation she ventures upon a preface of counsel to 
those fellow-reciters who desure honestly to teach, to help, rather 
than merely to amuse. 

As the title implies, these ballads were written originally for the 
Gordon League, the society founded in memory of the great 
soldier-martyr soon after the tragedy at Khartoum. 

They were written for that wonderful audience of rough folk — 
often a thousand strong — where men form three-fourths of the 
whole, which has met on Sunday evenings in London for many 
years past. An audience which in itself is Inspiration to the 
performer who faces it from a platform. 

They were written for the People, for the Poor, by one who 
knows and loves the Poor, and who wishes to dwell not on the 
dark and unlovely aspect of their lives, upon the ** fever-den," the 
••foul alley," the ** evil way of life," lof which we hear so much, 
but upon the brighter side, the manly and womanly side, the 
firequently heroic side. 

In their early days the Gordon League audiences were as wild 
and lawless a lot as the East End could produce, intolerant of a 
word which savoured of the " Mission-room." Now the work of 
those who have organized their meetings, and whose aim has been 
to lead through things secular to things holy, has been rewarded, 
for the orderly and respectable ranks gathered in Storres Street 
love a hymn as dearly as a song with a chorus, and will listen 
with reverent ears to the glorious words of Life and Hope, to the 
message of the Book of Books. 

It was, however, to the Totally Unregenerate that Jim's Wife 
first addressed herself, and on those, in any city, it will yet be 
found that her words have the most powerful effect. The wilder 
and rougher, the more hardened and more ignorant the hearers, 
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the more surely will she arrest their attention, the more surely 
will her message, delivered in her own homely way, win from them 
a hearing. For this reason her diction is purely colloquial. She 
indulges in no poetic flights, no fine language. The lines of her 
speech read like the merest doggerel. And it is only when the 
written line is uttered, when the woman herself speaks, that the 
force of whatever latent power it may possess comes out. 

The prototype of Jim*s Wife is living to-day, a flesh-and-blood 
working- woman, and the Author is anxious to put her picture 
before the reciter, for without studying it it is impossible to be her 
true mouthpiece. 

The real Annie Hyde lives a hard city life, though she i» 
** country bom and bred " as appears in '* Lissy " and ** Mother." 
She is pleasant to look at, a fine strong comely woman of middle 
age, above the average height, carrying herself with a certain 
simple dignity. She has a broad brow from which the dark hair 
is brushed neatly back ; fearless honest grey-blue eyes that 
darken and dilate when she is deeply moved, and a mouth whose 
lines are firmly drawn, but about which lurks perpetually a play 
of irrepressible humour. Without accentuation of this latter 
characteristic all portraiture of her would fail, and all interpreta- 
tion of her personality by the reciter would fail also. Her humour 
is one of her most delightful points. In ordinary conversation it 
bubbles up a dozen times in a dozen ways: in a smile, 
a wink, a nod, a twitch of the lip, a glance of the eye, a shake of 
the shoulders, and supremely in her laughter, which is hearty and 
delicious, and in her girlish days must have been sweet as a bird*& 
carolling. Her humour breaks across her most serious moods, 
yet without producing at any time a jarring or discordant note, on 
the contrary it seems merely to rivet the hearer's attention, and 
to deepen the effect of her after graver words. 

The real Annie Hyde is no saint ; she is a very human, fallible, 
work-a-day woman, quick-tempered and impulsive, prone to 
** speak her mind " roughly on occasions, too roughly, perhaps, for 
ears polite, when circumstances of unusual aggravation present 
themselves ; yet she is a Christian woman, and brief contact with 



her convinces you that a broad practical Christianity which enters 
into every detail of a souPs hourly tireless conflict with the powers 
of evil, is the source of her strength and sympathy and the secret 
of her influence over her fellow-creatures. For in her limited 
sphere she has much influence. She is filled with the experience 
of the life of the people. The wild waves of humanity beat and 
break round her doors. She lives in the midst of much that is 
horrible, much that is beautiful. Tragedy and Joy, Crime and 
Heroism, touch hands with her in the street. And for her own part 
the full busy years have brought her intimate acquaintance with 
the realities of existence. She has worked, she has suffered, she 
has looked bitter poverty in the face, she has borne and brought 
up children, she has buried friends she loved, she has stretched 
out toil-hardened hands to steady the uncertain steps of many a 
feebler neighbour. There is about her an atmosphere of motherly 
strength and courage which impresses even the casual beholder. 
As her honest English eyes rest upon you you are aware that you 
are in the presence of reserve power, both in speech and action ; 
and it is not difficult to associate with her face and figure the 
roused motherhood which cried *' Shame ! " to the jeering loafers 
of the street, which swept the idlers left and right as it rushed to 
lift to its mother's heart the pitiful baby-wreck lying in the 
gutter. 

Blended with this impression of courage in her face is another 
of cheery common-sense, of kindliness, of capability. As she 
stands in her neatly-ordered home on any busy morning, her 
sleeves rolled up to her shapely elbows, her ample working apron 
fresh from the ironing board tied round her comfortable waist, it 
is easy to imagine her to be the housewife, clever among her pots 
and kettles, who made the apple-pudding which was a pictur' 
quite ! *' and who can toss a pancake and cook a sprat to crisp per- 
fection ; easy to imagine her to be the neighbourly woman who 
went down the Row on Saturdays to help the witless Mrs. Jones ; 
the kindly woman who took the soup upstairs to Timothy Crab's 
delicate wife, who carried the cup of tea to " Guffy " sitting on her 
doorstep ; the resolute woman who tackled the drunkard aloue in 
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the squalor of his ruined home, who spranjsr down the canal bank 
to rescue the would-be suicide. 

Such is the living Annie Hyde. An unlettered woman, a work- 
ing-man's wife, yet wise with a wisdom which exceeds the 
understanding of many in rank above her, of many learned as the 
world counts learning ; wise with the knowledge of human nature, 
and the divine philosophy of the Word of God. 

It is this individuality which the Author has tried to reproduce 
in Jim's Wife, and it is this individuality which the Reciter must 
aim at bringing before the eyes and senses of an audience. It 
must be no fashionable lady, but a veritable working-woman, the 
wife of a factory *' hand," who has left her home to step on to the 
platform for a few minutes to relate simply a homely incident 
from her life's experience, or to appeal earnestly from the depths 
of her own convictions to the hearts and souls of those before 
her. 

To aid this impression and to gain the sympathy of the audience 
at starting, the Reciter should always introduce these recitations 
by a few spoken words, stating (when possible) that the story told 
is a true one, and explaining that its narrator is a working- woman. 
Study should also be given to appropriate costume. The Author 
can recall two occasions on which she happened to hear " Out of 
Work " recited which may be of illustrative value. 

On the first occasion the reciter was a lady of professional 
eminence, possessed of much talent and a beautiful voice. The 
audience was drawn from the cultured classes. The Hall was a 
spacious West-end edifice. The stage was arranged as a drawing- 
room The lady had finished a fine rendering of one of Browning's 
poems, and had won deserved and prolonged applause. The 
next item on the programme was " Out of Work." She came 
forward to the footlights dressed in flowing classic draperies of 
white and gold, which would have been admirably adapted to 
the recitation of Tennyson's CBnone, and without introduction, 
or comment, or word of any kind, she passed directly into the 
opening lines of the ballad, and continued it, without break or 
pause, in a flow of even volubility which was graceful, rapid 
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refined, but which took the realism, the ruggedness, the '* heart- 
beat/' out of the story, and missed whatever humour and pathos 
it contains. The audience listened half bewildered and wholly 
unmoved, unconscious that the story was literally true, and unable 
to grasp the fact that an artisan's wife was supposed to be 
speaking. The recitation fell absolutely flat. 

The second occasion was during a terrible winter, when the 
melancholy droves of the unemployed filled the streets of London. 
The Hall was a whitewashed structure in the slums of the East- 
end. The stage was a few boards. The audience was composed 
of men and women well acquainted with poverty in all its phases. 
The reciter was a girl, an amateur, plainly dressed, possessing no 
attraction or power beyond that of clear enunciation and simple 
earnestness. But she spoke to the people before she began ; she 
told them they were going to listen to a story from real life, and 
in a moment the quick sympathy of the audience was caught, 
they identified her instantly with the character she was assuming : 
the mere reciter vanished, Annie Hyde stood before them : they 
hung on her words, laughed when she laughed, and cried when 
she cried. When she reached the commonplace lines — 

" So when he came out of hospital, thin as a lath, and white, 
He had to hunt for employment from morning until night 
There's some here may know what that means ..." 

The girl paused involuntarily, looking at the people, and the 
Author will never forget the deep groan that burst spontaneously 
from the lips of those poor hearers. It was the saddest, and yet 
the truest tribute to the reality of the picture drawn that she had 
ever received. 

The costume worn by Annie Hyde may of course vary according 
to the taste and age of the Reciter. Sometimes a print gown has 
been tried, a course white apron, and turned up sleeves. Some- 
times a plain black dress, simple white collar and bow of blue ribbon 
neat little bonnet, have been assumed, and a cloak, or shawl, 
which has been removed on reaching the platform ; but whatever 
garb be donned, neatness, freshness, and simplicity must be 



essentials. Annie Hyde is never slatternly, never tawdry, never 
be-feathered or be-ribboned. Neither in tone or accent is she 
coarse or vulgar. She is not a Coster's wife, or an East-end 
cockney. There should be in her accent a faint flavour of the 
Shires, yet not sufficiently acute to stamp her as a Dorsetshire 
or Somersetshire woman. 

It is essential also in impersonating Annie that the Reciter 
should study absolute naturalness of manner, and clearness and 
slowness of pronunciation. Some reciters, intimidated by the 
length of " Timothy Crab " or ** Harry," endeavour to shorten 
the recitation by gabbling the lines as rapidly as they will roll 
from the tongue. This is a mistake. The longest of the ballads 
have been tried, not only at the Gordon League, but on parochial 
audiences of Temperance members, at meetings of parents, or 
mothers only, at Working-Girls' Clubs, at Mechanic Institutes, in 
Hospital Wards, at Gatherings of the Blind, etc., and they have 
never been found too long ; the interest of the audience has never 
been known to flag, provided the above instructions have been 
observed. 

Furthermore, the Reciter should specially study, as has been 
said before, the humorous element in Annie's personality. She is 
a woman earnest to passionateness, but she is not a grave one. 
She is brimful of fun. There is humour in her face before she 
opens her mouth, and when she is on the platform her laugh rings 
out at the lightest excuse for it. The Author has tried to repro- 
duce in Annie's style of narration some of the variable play of 
grave and gay which she has observed in her original, but she is 
painfully aware how difficult is its reproduction by the Reciter 
who has not seen the living model, and who has nothing but the 
tameness of the bald letterpress to inspire him, or her. 

For example, these lines in " How Harry won his wife " may be 
held on a first reading to contain no humour but rather an irreve- 
rent incongruity — 

*' There's a verse in the blessed Bible which has been more help to me 
Than all my own relations (and Tve had forty-three 1), 
You'll find it in Philippians if I trust my memory." 
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The Author, who has heard Jim's Wife utter this very sentiment, 
can answer for it there was no irreverence in it, but rather a quaint 
amusing forcibility calculated to arrest the mind of the most heedless. 

Finally the Author asks the Reciter to remember that these 
stories are not intended for diversion only. They are ethical 
rather than popular. The people must laugh in order to listen, 
but it is not their laughter or their applause the Reciter should 
seek primarily to evoke, but their more serious sympathy. In 
each story there is a tiny golden kernel of God's Truth, usually a 
familiar text, which though crudely and unworthily enshrined, 
must, if the speaker speak faithfully, reach some heart in the 
audience with a message of strength. In the sure belief that as 
the rain cometh down and the snow from Heaven and retumetb 
not thither, but watereth the earth, so the Word of the Lore* 
shall prosper in the thing whereto He sends it, are these ballads 
sent forth. 

In this belief may the Reciter deliver them. 

Oxford, 1897. 
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OR, 

OUR FIRST QUARREL. 




T'S fourteen years this winter, since me and Jim 
was wed. 
We made a tidy couple, at least so the neighbours 
said. 
I know I was proud of Jimmy ! — he'd beautiful curly hair ! 
He was head and shoulders taller than me, when he stood 

square. 
He was steady, and sober, and saving, and was never mixed 

up in a row, 
He worked as a " hand" at a factory — and he's one of the 
foremen now ! 
I remember the day he asked me, and told me he loved 
me so : 
I remember it clear as daylight, though it's fourteen years 

ago. 
It happened on one Whit-Monday. We was up upon 

Hampstead Heath — 
With the blue spring sky above us, and the green spring 

grass beneath. 
We had wandered away from the others, for somehow we 

didn't care 
For the merry-go-rounds, and the donkeys, and the bustle of 
the fair. 

A 
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At first we both was silent. And I never can make out 
How the love-scenes in the story books always seem to come 

about 
So easily and cool-like, and the lovers speak so plain, 
And say — ** Will you marry me to-morrow, my dear Matilda 

Jane ? " 
As pat as if they'd said the words a dozen times a day. 
It's very, very sing'lar, but that wasn't Jimmy's way ! 
He looked that shy and sheepish, and he blundered so — over 

a word, 
And he blushed so — up to his forehead — that it really was 

quite absurd. 
I tried to be light and careless, but I don't mind telling you. 
If you promise you won't tell Jimmy — I was all in a flutter too ! 
Says Jim, ** There's something, Annie, I've to tell you, 

by-an'-by. 
But I'm nothing much of a — of a — speaker." ** I see 

you're not," says I. 
I thought I'd tease him a little, though I knew what he'd 

got to tell. 
And I knew I loved nobody better, no, nor nobody half as 

well. 
" I thought I'd ask you, Annie, if you — if you — liked me ? " 

faltered Jim. 
" I don't quite know that I do," says I, without a look at him. 
"That's very hard on me, Annie, I'm — I'm — terrible fond 

o' you. 
And just to please you, darlin', there's nothin' I wouldn't do.* 
" Oh, there's lots that say the same," said I. " There's that 

young Timothy Crab, 
He's a very nice young man indeed, and he drives a hansom 

cab. 
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If I just hold my finger up, he'll come from anywheres ^" 

Says Jim, '< Let me catch him coming, and I'll pitch him 

down the stairs." 
** And there's Tom Smith, what keeps a shop, he's asked of 

me to wed.'* 
•* Tom Smith ! " roars Jim, quite furious, ** I'll punch his 

ugly head." 
*' Dear me ! " says I, " I'm quite ashamed. You are that 

rude and rough." 
And Jim turns round — "There, that'll do. I think I've 

heard enough. 
I'd fixed my mind to-day, Annie, to ask you to be my wife. 
I'd love you, and work for you, faithful, through all the days 

of my life. 
But you don't care twopence about me, and — and — I think 

I'll go to sea." 
And he turned and stalked away, he did, as savage as 

could be! 
But I wasn't going to lose him ! And I run with all my 

might. 
And caught him up, and whispered, " I wasn't in earnest, 

quite, 
I don't like Tom, nor Timothy " And Jim, he stood 

stock still. 
** Do you mean that you'll marry me, Annie ? " " Why 

Jim, of course I will." 
And then you can guess what followed — before a word 

he speaks. 
And the reddest rose you ever see, was nothing to my cheeks I 

Well ! we was married soon after, and for quite a goodish 
time 
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Things went as smooth and as pleasant as a merry bridal 

chime. 
We'd a nice big room at starting, and I kept it bright and 

clean, 
And me and Jim together, we felt like a king and queen ! 
Indeed, we lived so happy, I feel ashamed to say 
How our first quarrel came about, one chilly autumn day. 

Our baby was a twelvemonth, and mothers know it's true 
That ONE baby makes a difference in the work there is to do. 
I was so took up with baby that I let myself get slack, 
And didn't do the cleaning, and lost my tidy knack 
Of making the room look cheerful when Jim came home to 

meals. 
He didn't say much about it, but you know what the men- 
folk feels ! 
One day — I must confess it — I was downright lazy : there ! 
I'd got up late that morning, without time to say a prayer — 
And that's a bad beginning to any working day — 
And I stood at the door with my neighbours, and gossiped 

an hour away. 
And when Jim came home to dinner, as St. Pancras clock 

struck one. 
Of course, I was all in a flurry, for there was nothing done. 
The baby was cross and fretful ; the fire was nearly out ; 
The room was all in a litter, and Jim — he gave a shout — 
" Annie ! where's my dinner ? " " Oh, Jim ! how you 

fluster me. 
The dinner isn't ready." "Then," says Jim, "it ought 

to be. 
Here I've worked like a couple of navvies, and am hungry 

enough for the two. 
And you sit the live-long morning, with nothing at all to do, 
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And you can't put a pot on the fire ! I call it thunderin' bad. 
You're just the worst wife, Annie, that ever a husband had." 
Of course, he had lost his temper, and didn't mean all 

he said. 
But I lost mine that minute, and my face went angry red — 
" Oh, yes ! You can stand and bluster, and say what isn't 

true. 
Do you think I've got no duty, but fussin' after you ! 
Pray, who's to do the washing ? and nurse baby ? the pretty 

sweet " 

And Jim roars, " Hang the baby ! I'll pitch it into the street. 
Do you think I'm to come home hungry, and find nothing 

at all to eat. 
And the place just like a pig-sty, when I slave from morn 

till night 
To keep a home about us ? Do you call that actin' right ? 
Do you call yourself a blessing ? I tell you what it is, 
I wish I'd never married, for I'm pretty well sick of this.** 
And he swings away in a passion, straight out, and slams 

the door. 
And I stood gasping, speechless, for he'd never done that 

before. 
•I stood with my heart a-bursting, just ready to sob 

and cry ; 
But not with sorrow, mind you ; it was fire in my eye ! 
Him to take on in that fashion ! when he knew he couldn't 

say 
He'd been without his dinner on another single day. 
I don't say that I'd been perfect ; that he'd got no cause 

to be vexed. 
But he shouldn't have spoke in that way, on any sort of 

pretext ; 
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He'd saidy << You're the worst wife, Annie, that ever a 

HUSBAND HAD." 

Oh ! I'd never forgive him for it. I'd let him see I was mad. 
I'd leave him, I would. Then I thought, well no, I couldn't 

do that. 
But I'd sulk, I'd be as sulky and as spiteful as a cat ! I 
The room was all in a muddle, and in a muddle it should 

stay; 
And when he came home that evening, he should clear it 

himself away. 
We'd quarrelled, and we should quarrel. I wouldn't forgive, 

not I, 
And be first to say I was sorry. The first — I'd sooner die ! 
A shocking thing is temper. I'm not telling a fib, I ain't, 
When I tell you that as I got cooler, I dropped in a chair, 

quite faint. 
And there, as I sat and trembled — I was terrible upset — 
A little trifle happened that I shall never forget. 

The time, you know, was Autumn, and the day had been 

dull and cold. 
When suddenly the sun looked out through the mist about 

him rolled. 
And a lovely golden sunbeam danced over the chimneys tall, 
And shone through our little window, upon something 

on the wall. 
I'd been housemaid once, at a parson's, when I was rather 

young. 
And they gave me a text, and framed it, and I kept it, and 

there it hung : 
I could read the words quite plain in the glow the sun- 
shine shed— 
•* Let not the sun go down upon your wrath," it said. 
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I knew it was out of the Bible, and it struck me all of a heap, 
And woke up thoughts within me that were wonderful queer 

and deep — 
For didn't it seem like a message sent straight from Heaven 

to me. 
I'd read them words a hundred times, but never like that, 

you see. 
And then I remembered others I'd learnt in the Sunday 

School — 
Oh dear ! we should never quarrel if we followed the Bible 

rule — 
This verse come into my memory, and shook me through and 

through, 
" Forgive one another as God for Christ's sake for- 

GivETH you." 
There were no two ways about it. I must make it up 

with Jim. 

I must put my pride in my pocket. I'd faults as well as him. 

I felt ashamed and humbled, and I says, " I'll do what's right, 

I'll be first to say I'm sorry, and I'll say it before 'tis night." 

When you're going to show you're sorry, thinks I, do it, 

out and out. 
So up I jumped that minute, and I bustled and flew about. 
And I cleaned the grate and the fender, and I tidied up the 

place ; 
And I made the room look cheerful, and I washed the baby's 

face. 
And I gave her a clean pinny, and I brushed myself up too ; 
And I put on a clean collar, with just a bow of blue ; 
And then I laid the table for tea-time, nice and neat. 
And, thinks I, I'll make some pancakes, for a sort of a little 

treat. 
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They don't cost much, and Jimmy he'll eat them right along ; 
He says I make them lovely, and I don't think he's far wrong. 
I never was much of a speller, and my writing's rather queer, 
But ril back myself for a pancake against any wife round 

here. 
Well, just as the sun was setting, I heard Jim's step 

outside. 
Do you know I was just that nervous, I thought I should 

have died. 
(I think it's to his credit that he did come back to tea. 
There's many an angry husband would have acted differently.) 
!tle opened the door and entered, his face was very black ; 
But I saw when he looked about him he was reg'lar taken 

aback ! 
And I ran to him that instant, and I whispers, very plain, 
"I'm very sorry, Jim dear, it shall never happen again. 
I was downright lazy this morning, and flew in a shocking pet : 
But I want — to be friends again, Jim — before the sun has 

SET." 

And there ! I could get no further, for my head was all 
in a whirl. 
But I tell you, the very next minute we was kissing like 
boy and girl ! 
And Jim, he blunders sudden, " Annie, I've been a beast !" 
And I says, " Oh dear no, Jim, oh dear no, not in the least." 
" Didn't I call you the worst wife, Annie, that ever a hus- 
band had ? " 
" Yes, but I hoped you didn't mean it." " Mean it," says 

Jim, " I was mad ! 
You're the best little wife in London, or in any other spot, 
And I'd give the feller one for himself that dared to say you 
was not. 
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But didn't I shout out something, Annie, about the kid ? — 
I don't quite like to repeat it " — " Well, Jim," says I, 

" you did ! " 
** There ! that's what comes of temper ! To think what I 

went and said," 
Says Jim, " Why bless the baby, I'd not hurt a hair of its 

head." 
And then he asked me, low-like, "Annie, what changed 

you so ? " 
And I answered, " The Bible, Jimmy, the very best guide 

I know." 
And I showed him the words on the wall, and said, " Wasn't 

they speaking plain ? " 
And he says, " They were so, darlin', and we'll never quarrel 

again." 

And after that, my goodness ! we had such a happy tea ; 
There wasn't a pair in London that was happier than we. 
And the pancakes were just as tasty, and as crisp as they 
could be. 

I've a word to say in ending, to the wives, and the husbands 

too. 
If ever you should quarrel, as of course you never do ! ! 
Don't be too proud to be the first to make it up again. 
And hang that text up on the wall, where you can read it 

plain. 
** Let not the sun go down upon your wrath." That's 

him ! 
And I hope you'll live as happy as — ^as — we do, Me and Jim ! 
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The followiog letter, cut from the Globe newspaper of March 
gth, 1888, is inserted as a preface to this Ballad, on account of 
the marvellous witness it hears to the truth of this story of an 
unknown Artisan Hero ; a story which otherwise might well he 
deemed extravagant and impossible by those who have seen only 
the dark and ignoble side of ** Working" human nature* 

** Letters to the Editor, 

"HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
" Sir, 

" In one of your notes, * By the Way,' on the 6th inst., you 

refer to an advertisement in a morning paper offering a reward of 

20/- for the recovery of a £$ note lost by a poor servant girl, and 

say : — * This pathetic appeal to the sympathy of some unknown 

members of our species indicates a delightful optimism in its 

composer.' 

** I am afraid it is too much to expect that every finder of lost 
money will be honest enough to return it; but the following story 
of what I may call extraordinary honesty is worth recording, and 
may set a bright example to the person who found the £s note, 
as well as to those placed in the same position, and may illustrate 
the truth of the old saying that in the end honesty is the best 
policy. 

" In the Jubilee week of last year, a lady walking in Hyde Park 
lost her purse, containing nearly ;^5 in gold and silver. A short 
time after losing it she met a friend, who recommended her to go 
to the police station to report her loss, as a sort of forlorn hope. 
She went, and was asked to describe her purse and its contents* 
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She did so to the satisfaction of the Inspector : the purse was 
immediately produced ; and she was told that a poor working 

man, named H , had brought it there, leaving his name and 

address, and stating that he had picked it up in the Park, and 
that it had been a very great temptation to him, as he was in very 
poor circumstances. The lady went on her way no doubt rejoicing, 
having very kindly left a few shillings for the man. 

** A few days after, I heard the story told at a dinner party, and, 
having found out the name and address of the man, I felt a desire 
to test the truth of the story ; so on Sunday I went to the address 
given — in a small street to the north of Kensal Green — which I 
found with great difficulty. I knocked at the door, which was 
answered by a delicate-looking woman, with a baby in her arms. 

I asked if H were in. She said No, but she was his wife. I 

said that I heard he had picked up some money in the Park. I 
enquired what her circumstances were. She asked me into her 
room, and this was her simple story: — Her husband had been out 
of work for nearly two months, and they had pawned nearly 
ever3rthing they had. The room in which they lived attested the 
truth of what she said, Cor although very clean, it spoke aloud of 
pinching poverty. 

** A few days afterwards the man came to see me at my own 
request, after I had in the meantime made some enquiries, the 
result of which bore out the truth of all I had been told. With 
the aid of a few friends I was able to take all his things out of 
pawn, and to place him in a far better position than he would 
have been in had he kept the purse and the money it contained. 

"Then came the difficulty of finding him employment; but 
that was overcome at last, and the other day I had a letter from 
him thanking those who had helped him, and saying that from 
the kindness of his present employers he had every reason to 
hope that he should never find himself in the same state of abject 
poverty in which he was when he picked up the purse in the Park. 

" I am. Sir, 

** Yours truly, 

*• A. R." 
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SUPPOSE it ain't becoming, for a wife to stand 
all day 
A-praising up her husband, but I feel I just 
must say — 
Although I say it that shouldn't — that placed longside 

my Jim, 
I never see another that can be compared to him ! 

There's many a Summer husband ! Do you know what 1 

mean by that ? 
A man who can make home cheerful, with his evening pipe 

and chat. 
As long as times are easy. But let the times get bad, 
And you find your Summer husband quite another sort of lad f 

And I will say this of Jimmy, he don't deserve that name : 
For take him Summer or Winter, he's pretty much the same ! 

I should like to tell you the story of the trouble we went 

through. 
When both of us was younger. It's nothing very new : 
It's a common sort of story ; you may think it dull and slow ; 
But I'll try to hurry through it as quick as my tongue can go. 

We'd been just eight years married, and the baby, little Sal,. 
Had reached her seventh birthday (such a clever little gal ! 
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Vm mortal proud of Sally, though that's neither here nor 

there) ; 
And we'd two more children — Harry, and Dick with his 

father's hair. 

There were several other lodgers in the house, as well as we. 
And us and the floor above us were neighbourly, d* you see ? 
I laughed when first they come there; for it just was 

Timothy Crab! 
Him as was sweet upon me once, and drove a hansom cabj 

I played him off upon Jimmy, for a joke, in our courting days I 
But he'd never have done for me, you know, in no sort of a 

manner of ways. 
I'd my own ideas of Timothy. He was fond of taking a drop. 
And another drop ; and another. Till he didn't know where 

to stop. 
And thinks I, " He may be good-looking, and soft with his 

tongue, and free. 
But he'll never make a good husband, and never the one 

for me ! " 

And I thought right ; for I tell you, his home was a wretched 

place ; 
It made my heart ache, often, to look in his poor wife's face ; 
She'd been a pretty creature, that little Mrs. Crab, 
But he drank away her beauty, and he drank away his cab, 

And he drank away his furniture, and his children's bread 

and cheese — 
There were four of them, poor darlings, as pretty as you 

please — 
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And what with work and worry his little wife fell ill, 
At the ending of the summer, when the days grow damp 
and chill. 

I made some soup one evening, and took it for her to try, 
And I found her in such a trouble, it was fit to make you 

cry. 
The eldest child, Eliza, turned nine, or thereabout. 
Was down with burning fever. The doctor had just gone 

out. 

And left an order for the hospital, that one by the Grey Nag's 

Head, 
The mother couldn't take her, for she couldn't leave her bed, 
And the father, who should have done it, (Ah ! to what that 

man had sunk,) 
The father, who should have done it, was down in a corner — 

DRUNK ! 

Dnmk, and stupid, and grinning. There ! I couldn't look 

at him ; 
But I left the soup with the mother, and I flew downstairs 

to Jim, 
And my face was just that scarlet that Jim, he cries, " Hallo ! 
Whatever is the matter, to make you colour so ? " 

" Matter," I says, "My goodness ! Matter to make me red 
And white and black together. There's that poor soul in 

bed, 
And Lizzie down with the fever! She must go to the hospital, 

quick ; 
And there's that hulking Timothy — ^to name him makes me 

sick — 
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What calls hisself a father ! a-lying like a log, 

As helpless as a baby, and more stupid than a dog. 

And perhaps his child a-dying. The lazy loppetting lout ! 

The muddled, fuddled villain ! Vd go and shake him out 

And PUMP on him, I would, if it chilled him to his death — 
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And Jim says, " Gently, Annie. You'd better fetch your 
breath." 



" I can't talk gently, Jimmy. I'm mad enough for two- 
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And Jim says, " Stop a minute. Let's see what we can do. 
If the child must go to the hospital, I'll carry her myself." 
And he went to fetch a blanket, and his cap from off the shelf. 

He'd scarcely eat a mouthful since he'd come in to his tea, 
And he'd been a trifle poorly, the last two days or three, 
And I didn't like his going. But he kind of looked me 

through — 
" Do unto others, Annie, as you'd like them to do to you. 
That's in the Bible, ain't it ? " ** Oh dear, " says I to him, 
" There ! Throw me down my bonnet. We'll go together, 

Jim." 

After all, there was nothing in it. 'Twas just a neigh- 
bourly act. 
There's hundreds would do similar. You know it for a fact. 
But it seemed a little hard, when I tell you what is true. 
That in less than a week from that evening, my Jim had 
the fever too. 

Ah ! that was a trouble for us. I'd never known before 
What it meant to have your husband a-lying at death's door. 
I learnt the power that Autumn, of simple, earnest prayer. 
And his life was spared, thank Heaven 1 though our troubles 
didn't end there. 
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He was two whole months in hospital, and of course not 

a shilling of pay, 
It was lucky we had a little saved up for a rainy day. 
They filled Jim's place at the factory : they acted fair and 

kind, 
For they kept it three weeks open — they wouldn't have done 

that, mind. 
If they hadn't known he was steady, and worth the wage 

be got: 
But they couldn't keep it longer for one of the usual lot. 

So when he come out of hospital, thin as a lath, and white. 
He bad to hunt for employment from morning until night. 

There's some here may know what that means. I stand as 

a wife, and say — 
God help the honest husbands, who tramp for it day by day ; 
Tramp when the sun is rising, tramp till he shines aslant, 
God help the poor brave fellows who try to get work, and 

can't. 

I earned a trifle by sewing through many a night till dawn, 
But we had to keep on putting our bits of things in pawn ; 
And one day Jim says, " Annie, I'll go to the factory door, 
Maybe they want a hand now, and will take me as before. 
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He went, and we sat waiting, Harry, and Dick, and me. 
(Sally had taken some work home.) It was cold as cold 

could be. 
And we hadn't a morsel of fire, for our coals had all run out. 
And the children whispered, '^ Mother, ain't it tea-time now, 

about ? " 

B 
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It made me cry to hear them, for I knew the shelf was bare. 

A tear run down my lashes and fell on Dicky's hair, 

And the boy looked up so cheery — he was a plucky little 

lad— 
" I ain't VERY hungry, mother ; you needn't feel so bad." 

I listened and longed for Jim's footstep, and I heard it 

coming slow. 

I didn't ask if he'd got work, for a look in his face said No. 

'' They couldn't take me, Annie : the master is away. 

They've a dozen applications for work in a single day. 

And trade is low and flagging." 

Then he crossed the room 
to me, 

And placed his hand on my shoulder. ** Annie, my girl," 

says he, 
** I told you I'd work for you faithful, when I asked you to 

be my wife : 
And I've tried my best to do it, God knows, through our 

married life : 
But the times are dead against us : we've got to face the 

worst : 

Can you bear up through it, Annie ? " 

I thought my heart 
would burst : 

For when a man speaks tender you seem to feel it more. 

I just turned round and kissed him, as we'd never kissed 

before. 



And as we stood together, a sound came down the street— 
A child's steps, running, running, so eagerly and fleet— 
And a minute after, Sally, came rushing, flying, in, 
So breathless and excited she scarce knew how to begin. 
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** Oh mother, look ! Look, father ! Look what I've got to 

show! 
I saw a lady drop it • • • I couldn't tell her so • • • 
For she stepped into her carriage, and drove right out of 

sight. 
I snatched it from the gutter • • • and I've run with all my 

might . . . 
Oh mother, aiiSft it lovely ? " 

'Twas a purse the child had 
brought. 
A purse of solid silver, fit for the Queen at Court. 

And when I took it from her, and opened it, there lay 
Five shining golden sovereigns. I remember to this day 
The joy that shot all through me. " O Jim ! " says I, 

« O Jim ! " 
I was fit to start a-crying, and my eyes went dazed and dim. 

•* Here's food for you and the children, and the rent, and 

fire, and light. 
And enough to get our things out, and make our Christmas 

bright. 
Five golden sovereigns, Jimmy. Here, count them after me. 
They're sent straight down from Heaven to help our misery ! 
Speak man ! " 

And Jim spoke sudden. His vfice rang 

firm and clear. 
** Not Heaven," he says, "Not Heaven, but the Di vil, sent 

it here. 
That money isn't ours : it isn't ours, I say. 
And not a single penny shall be spent if I die to-day ! '* 
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I thought he'd lost his reason. " Not ours ! When 'twas 

fairly found 
Dropped out of a lady*s carriage, and lying on the ground. 
A lady who*d never miss it. Perhaps a countess, or one as 

high 
And rich. If you don't spend it, you're a blessed fool," says I. 

I said that : yes, I said it. His eyes were like the sun — 
" If Tm a fool then, Annie, 1*11 be a honest one. 
I don't care who was the lady : it may seem desperate hard, 
But the right place for that money and purse is Scotland 

Yard. 
And it shall go there, Annie. It ain't at all like you 
To hold me back from doing what's the honest thing to do. 

I've read that much in the Bible." 

He turned to the chil- 
dren then — 

" Boys," he says : " Dick, and Harry : you'll both of you 

grow to be men. 
And you're old enough to remember. Do you see this here 

silver purse ? 
It's going to be given up, for fear we should do what's worse 
Than bearing cold and hunger. I've nothing to leave you 

boys 
But what's worth more than money, and whips, and tops, 

and toys, 
And that's an honest name. God help you to keep it so." 
And he walked straight out that minute. 

I was dumb when 

I saw him go. 
I knew he was right. I knew it. I could hear the Bible speak. 
** Thou shalt not steal," it was saying, and the tears ran 

down my cheek. 
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'* Children ! " I says to them. " Sally. And Dicky, you're 

not too small — 
You mind that you mind your father, for your mother's no 

good at all I " 

Well ! we thought it was over and done with, but the 
very next afternoon 
As I sat sewing lonely, feeling sad and out of tune, 
There came a knock at the door : and when I went to see, 
I saw a lady standing. " Are you Mrs. Hyde ? " says she. 

** Jim Hyde's my husband, ma'am," says I, with a sort of 

stare. 
And in she stepped quite friendly. She was slim, and pretty, 

and fair. 
** I want to see your husband. I've just come from Scotland 

Yard. 
They gave me his name and address — I wrote them on this 

card — 
I hear he brought my purse back." And then she smiled, 

and stopped. 
And I felt that astonished! I thought I should have dropped I 

She would hear all about it, and so as Jim was out, 
I told her straight and simple just how it came about. 
And this is what's so wonderful, as you will all agree, 
Of all the ladies in London, who should she chance to be 
But the wife of the Head of our Factory 1 And when she 
went, says she — 

** You'll prosper, Mrs. Hyde, for your husband's an honest man. 
I'll speak for him, for certain, and do the best I can." 
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And she spoke for him to her husband — ^that's Mr. Arthur 

Prince — 
And they took Jim back at the Factory, and he*s been there 

ever since I 

Yes I And there's more to follow, for just before Christmas 

Day— 
The sky was fixed for snowing, a chilly sort of grey — 
A man come up with a hamper, and brought it to our door. 
We*d never had such a hamper in all our lives before I 

'Twas Mrs. Prince had sent it : 'twas crammed to the very lid. 

It took us all an hour to unpack it, that it did. 

There was a lovely goose for dinner. And a pudding. And 

a ham. 
And some mince-pies. And some bacon. And such a pot 

of jam I 

And clothes and things for the children. And a gown and 

a shawl for me. 
And an overcoat for Jimmy. And a couple of pounds of tea. 
And — I don't know what there wasn't I And there I I can 

only say, 
I wish you could all be as happy as we were that Christmas 

Day. 

That's the ending. of my story. But because it's ended 
bright 
Don't think that giving that purse up that bitter winter night 
Was something light and easy. I say 'twas a Hero's deed. 
I say it is placed on a record the Angels in Heaven read, 
Though 'twill never be read in our papers. 
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I know Jim's a working man. 
I know he ain't a soldier, to fight as soldiers can. 
But what he did was a braver, ah ! and a harder thing to do 
Than many a gallant action that's brought into public view. 

God rewards such heroes, mind you, in His own time, long 

or short. 
And I ain't ashamed to say it — though I says it as didn't 

ought — 
That I'm just as proud of Jimmy as if he was Prince of 

Wales I 

And here's wishing you Good Evening ! before your patience 
fails! 
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The following Ballad is founded on fact. It was suggested to 
the Author by an incident which occurred in the professional 
experience of the late eminent physician, Sir William Gull. 
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lALK of contented children 1 

My Dicky would stand with the best. 
As a baby he*d lie in his cradle 
As snug as a bird in the nest, 
And talk to himself by the hour : and coo like a pigeon, he 

would. 
And play with his little fat fingers, as sweet as a pink, and 
as good i 

We never bought toys for our children, 

We hadn't the money to spare. 
Their playthings were my old bonnet, 
And an empty box, and a chair. 
But one day, when Dicky was five — and a knowing young 

Turk ! bless his heart ! — 
A lady that knew our children came and gave him a horse 
and cart. 

Oh ! you could never fancy 

One half of that boy's delight. 
He played with the pretty plaything 
Morning and noon and night. 
'Twas the finest cart in London ! — he often said to me ; 
And there wasn't a boy in London who was happier than he. 
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He drove me to market in it, 
(All a pretence you know), 
He*d crack his whip like a farmer, 
And shout Gee-up, and Gee-woa ! 
Sometimes he*d call it a milk-cart, and pretend he had milk 

in a can. 
And then 'twas the Lord Mayor's Carriage. And then it 
was Pickford's van. 

That summer he caught the measles. 

(I had all the children ill.) 
And when he was getting better 
He somehow took a chill, 
And it flew to his chest, that heavy, he fought for every 

breath. 
And for weeks we had him lying just between life and death. 

That was a time of trouble ! 

But the doctor was very kind. 
He came twice a day to Dicky 
And didn't seem to mind. 
I fretted a bit with thinking how we should ever pay. 
For wages were low that summer, and our savings had 
slipped away. 

Dicky begged for his horse and cart 

To be placed beside his bed, 
Just where he could lie and see it 
Without turning his curly head. 
One night he looked up strange-like, and his words came 

faint and few — 
" If I go to Heaven, mother, will my horse and cart come 
too ? " 
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I answered " Yes, my darling." 
I couldn't have told him No : 
For in that blessed Heaven, 
Where little children go, ' 

I know there is joy for ever. And the Lord of that golden 

land 
Is sure to make them happy in the way they understand. 

However ! He recovered. 
We didn't lose our boy. 
He was able to run about again 
And play with his precious toy. 
And then it was something happened I want to tell to you : 
And if I didn't tell it you'd never think 'twas true. 

His father and me were talking 

One night by Dicky's bed. 
I thought he was sleeping soundly 
For he never moved his head. 
Jim says, ** I'm thinking, Annie, about the doctor's bill. 
I guess 'twill add up heavy." " Ah ! " I says, " that it 
will." 

We paid to one Provident Club : 

But that was a Club for Jim 
To have medical attendance 
If illness seized on him. 
We couldn't pay for the children. As it was, I was welU 

nigh beat 
Patching, and saving, and scraping, to try and make two 
ends meet. 
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" However we shall manage," 

I says, '* I cannot tell. 
There's nothing we can pawn, Jim, 
And nothing we can sell. 
He*s a dear good man, the doctor, and it's right he should 

have his due, 
But when he wants his money what ever are we to do ? " 

That's all we said about it. 
And Dicky never stirred. 
Though he must have lain there quiet. 
And listened to every word. 
And his little brain was busy, though he never lifted a lid : 
For the very next morning, early, I tell you what he did — 

He took his favourite plaything 

As if he was going to play. 
And he marches off to the doctor, 
Who didn't live far away : 
And the doctor told me after, it give him quite a start 
When the child comes straight up to him with his little 
horse and cart, 

And looks at him so serious — 

A-flushing rosy red — 
•« Mother can't pay the bill," he says, 
"So I've brought my cart instead." 
And he put it down, and left it, with just one little sigh — 
^ I — I thought you'd like to have it — ifs a splendid cart-^ 
Goodbye." 
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The Doctor called at tea-time, 
And told us he*d been paid. 
He*d a grand new cart for Dicky, 
The best that could be made. 
But Dicky's cart, he told us, he meant to keep himself, 
** It shall always have a place," he says, *< upon my surgery 
shelf. 

I wouldn't give it back^again 

For its weight in gold," says he, , 
'< I've had many a golden guinea. 
And many a handsome fpe. 
But the handsomest I ever had," the Doctor said, and smiled, 
** Was the fee I took this morning : the toy of a little child." 
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It has been diverting after the recitation of this ballad, to note 
the varying opinions freely expressed by some audiences of working* 
men and working- women, anent the manner in which Annie Hyde 
expended the remainder of her savings, following the purchase of 
the Big Arm-Chair : some holding that it would be impossible for 
her to procure for ten-and-fiivepence the list of eatables mentioned, 
others maintaining that they could have expended the amount to 
far greater advantage. 

There are naturally a hundred ways in which a thrifty housewife 
can benefit her household by the outlay of ten-and-fiivepence, and 
roast ducks and green peas may very reasonably be regarded as 
edible extravagances, but it must be borne in mind that 
Annie Hyde, having voluntarily denied herself gratification 
through twelve months, was justified in preparing a special feast 
on the double occasion of her husband's birthday and her own 
temperance triumph ; furthermore that the amount of food she 
purchased out of, so to speak, the *' drainings " of her daily glass 
of beer, would, under her skilful management, regale her family 
not only for one feast-day and holiday, but for several days. 
: A table is here appended showing precisely how she laid out 
the money ; the prices affixed being inside rather than outside the 
margin, when we take into consideration the time of year, 
" summer time," and the locality in which the marketing was 
effected : such a locality for example, as Harrow Road. Mile End 
Road, Edgware Road, Hampstead Road, etc. 
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THE BIG ARM-CHAIR. 







8. d. 


Couple of Ducks ••• 


••• 


5 6 


i peck Peas, 1/2 ••• 


•.• 


7 


2 lbs. Cherries, 2id. 


•.• 


5 


3 lbs. Potatoes 


••• 


*t 


i lb. Mutton Suet, 6d. 


••• 


3 


Flour 


•.• 


a* 


3 lbs. Bacon, 6id. ... 


•.• 


I 7* 


i lb. Tea, 2/- 


••• 


I 


3 lbs. Sugar, 2id. ••• 


••• 


7* 



10 5 



After recitation, this ballad is sometimes taken as the text of a 
Temperance Address : and on such occasions it is desirable that 
the Reciter should take the opportunity of impressing upon the 
people how many other wa3rs there are in which a penny a day 
saved, may be profitably spent at the end of a year. 

j^z. los. 5d. would give a whole family a holiday at the sea, or in 
the country ; might go in boots and coal, or in clothes ; would 
wipe ofif arrears of back-rent ; might pay a Provident Club sub- 
scription for two years, or secure a comfortable stock of winter 
blankets ; it might have given Jim an overcoat, and have allowed 
all the Hydes to indulge legitimately in the felicity of being 
photographed. 

The happy possibilities contained within its small compass are 
numberless, and should appeal to many families, for they lie 
within reach of the poorest. 

The tragic side of the story, a boy's death, at five years of age, 
from alcoholic poisoning, is no fancy sketch, but is literally and 
sorrowfully true : the case having appeared in the Oxford papers 
some time before the ballad was penned. Too great stress cannot 
be laid on this fact, especially when the audience is composed 
chiefly of mothers. 
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WAS talking to a neighbour as lives next door 
to we, 
And she says to me, enquiring, "Why, Mrs. 
Hyde," says she, 
" I've heard as youVe teetotal, but I said it wasn't true. 
For I know your husband isn't, and I thought 'twould 

never do 
For you and him to difFer." 

" Well, Mrs. Cobb," says I, 
•' It's truth you've heard about me, as I don't wish to deny. 
Jim, he's a moderate drinker : he has his pint a day. 
And I likes to see him take it in a sober sort of way : 
But for myself, it must be a dozen years, I think, 
Since I tasted half a spoonful of intoxicating drink ! " 

And why I turned teetotal I told her there and then. 
I have told the story often : I can tell it once agen. 
Perhaps you mayn't believe it — though every word is true — 
But what I told to Mrs. Cobb, the same I'll tell to you. 

When Jim and me was married, I had my glass of beer. 
And drank it, and enjoyed it, as well as any here. 
We kept a pint-pot measure that hung upon the shelf, 
And Jim he was partic'lar to fetch the beer himself. 
You may think that that's a trifle for a working man to do. 
I wish that more would do it. I wish it wasn't true 
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That parents send their children to fetch the daily ale, 
Because they are too idle, or " too busy," that's the tale — 
To go themselves to get it. Jim's dead against such 

ways. 
" No child of mine shall enter a public-house," he says. 
'' They wasn't made for children, and the language and the 

noise, 
And the sights they can't help seeing, ain't fit for girls, 

nor boys." 
That's how he thinks about it. 

Well, to get back to me : 
I took my beer till Sally was our eldest out of three. 
And the boys, that's Dick and Harry, were old enough for 

school. 
When one day something happened that quite upset my rule. 
I was coming home one morning — I'd been out to buy 

some meat — 
When I saw a crowd of children at the bottom of our street ; 
They were shouting out and laughing, and some men were 

laughing too 
(Those chaps who lounge at corners with nothing else to do) ; 
I stepped across the pavement to see what it could mean, 
And I saw the saddest spectacle that ever I have seen. 
There, lying in the gutter, with his blue eyes glazed and sunk, 
And his little face flushed purple, was a boy— of five years — 

DRUNK. 

Oh, friends I I know what drink is. I've seen men day by 
day 
Drinking their homes, their reason, their very souls, away 
And I've seen women — mothers — reeling along the street. 
Swearing in tipsy madness, and cursing those they meet ; 
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But the sight has never filled me with a pity so deep and wild 
As I felt when I looked that morning on the face of that 

Uttle <:hild. 
It made my heart stop beating, and turned me sort of sick— 
For his head was just as curly as the head of my Httle Dick— • 
And the men they stood and jeered him as he lay in the 

blazing sun, 
As if to see him like it was a rare good piece of fun. 
I went straight in amongst them. I pushed them left and 

right. 
** Shame ! " I says. ** Shame upon you ! to laugh at such a 

sight. 
Is there one of you a father," I says, ** that he can stare 
And mock with a devil's mocking at that ruined baby 

there ? 
Shame to stand by and see it. Shame on you all, I say. 
Let me have the boy " — and I lifted him up, and carried 

him straight away. 
I carried him home and laid him on the bed the children had, 
And I ran to fetch the doctor, for I saw he was mortal bad. 
He lay in a sort of stupor, with his little arms flung wide, 
And I sat and watched beside him — and at four o'clock • • • 

he DIED. 
But just before he died he opened his eyes quite clear, 
And I leant over and said, " Who give you the drink, my 

dear ? " 
** No one," he says. ** I took it ... / took it, like mother . . .*• 

he said. 
And the words fell down on my heart as if they'd been made 

of lead. 
His mother came, poor creature ! 'Twas dreadful to 

see her cry ; 
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I shall carry the sight of her grief in my mind till the day 

I die* 
He never saw her tipsy, she swore to me, on her knees. 
But she kept some gin in a bottle, and sometimes the boy 

would tease 
For her to let him taste it. He took it while she was out. 
<< I never thought he would touch it, or I wouldn't have 

left it about. 
God forgive me," she says, " I killed him." And she cried 

herself almost mad. 
He was five years old, and so pretty, and . the only child 

she had. 

That night I says to Jimmy, " Jim, you may think it 

queer, 
But I'm going to turn teetotal." " What ! " he says, " drop 

your beer ? " 
«* Yes," I says, " beer, and spirits, and all that sort of drink. 
It ain't that I don't like it, but I can't a-bear to think 
My boys should ever fancy they learnt to drink through 

me." 
" Annie," he says, " you're silly. You're downright silly," 

says he. 
** Silly or not," I says to him, " my mind is made up fair. 
I shall sign the Pledge to-morrow, as sure as you're standing 

there. 
You know I love my boys, Jim, No mother could love 

them more. -% 

But I'd rather they were lying dead on this very floor, 
I'd rather see them lying dead at my feet, I say, 
Than I'd see them drunk in the gutter, like the child I saw 

to-day. 
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It would break my heart to see it. I know, when my boys 

are men, 
They'll do as they like about drinking, and I can*t stop 

them then : 
But I'll stop them now they're little, and at least they shall 

never say 
They took the road to the Public, 'cause their mother showed 

them the way." 
He laughed at me about it, and said the little I took 
Wasn't worth the fuss I was making. But I seemed to get 

a look 
Straight down from the Lord in Heaven, that said I was 

acting wise : 
That said ^* the fuss I was maldng " wasn't silly in His eyes : 
That He who cares for mothers, and their troubles, and their 

joys. 
Was pleased that I turned teetotal for the sake of my little 

boys. 

But I've something else to tell you ! When I dropped my 

glass of beer, 
I didn't drop the money ! For I thought to myself '* it's clear 
As I used to spend a penny, at least, on drink a day, 
I've a right to keep that penny and spend it some other 

way I " 
So without saying a word to Jimmy, I took it and put it by. 
Inside an old cracked tea-pot where nobody could spy. 
And after I'd been saving for a twelvemonth, just about. 
On Jimmy's birthday morning I coimted the money out. 
What a penny a day will come to in a year you'd never think. 
I'd One Pound, Ten and Fivepence, saved simply out of 

drink! 
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And thinks I, ** If I poured this money down my throat, 

where it used to go, 
I shouldn't have felt no better, and I shouldn't have aught 

to show." 
I'll tell you how I spent it, I'd often seen Jim stop 
And stand and stare through the window down at a second- 
hand shop. 
There was a big arm-chair he fancied — we'd none but a 

wooden thing 
That made your back ache awful ; and this one was fit for a 

King, 
A downright regular beauty! Stuffed out with the best 

horsehair ! 
I put on my shawl and bonnet, and I went and bought that 

chair ! 
They wanted a pound, and I paid it. I paid it, money 

down, 
As easy-like as if I'd been the biggest swell in town ! 
Then I'd ten-and-fivepence over, and I laid it out on food. 
I got a jolly good dinner that did the lot of us good. 
"Twas summer time, and bless you ! we'd roast ducks and 

green peas. 
New taters, and cherry pudding I And when I'd paid for 

these. 
If I hadn't money over — as true as ever I speak — 
To buy bacon, tea, and sugar, enough to last a week ! 

And when Jim come home to dinner, and smelt roast 

ducks in the air. 
And looked across the table and saw the big arm-chair, 
It nearly knocked him over I "Annie," he says, "what's 

this ? " 
And I run round from my cooking, and I give him such a kiss, 
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And I says — " It's a birthday present that you've got from 

your wife, my dear, 
And it's all been bought and paid for, out of her glass of 

beer ! " 



Well. You know he'd said I was silly, but he changed 

his mind that day : 
And now on a summer evening, when the children are at play. 
He'll take his pipe and his paper, and he'll sit in the big 

arm-chair. 
And if I asks him, joking, how it happened to come there ? 
He'll puff away, and answer, " Annie, you know as how 
I used to think you was silly, but I'm blessed if I think 

so now ! " 
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The unwonted length of Timothy Crah will he excused when it 
is regarded, not in the light of an ordinary recitation, hut really 
as a Temperance Address. For this latter purpose it was written, 
as the incidents of a story will sometimes cling to the memories 
of an audience when the words of an Address are forgotten. 

The ballad has been successfully illustrated by a series of Living 
Pictures, and when used in this way it forms the groundwork of a 
Temperance Entertainment, which, by the introduction of songs 
and music, can be easily rendered sufficiently lengthy to fill an 
evening's programme. For the benefit of parish workers it may 
be worth while describing in detail the pictures and the accessories 
required. 

It is necessary to have a stage, or platform ; footlights ; a drop 
scene, or curtains ; and a piano in the room, below the stage. 

The programme should open with music, followed by one or 
two songs, a little violin or mandoline plapng, etc., and while 
this is in progress, the first picture is grouped behind the curtains, 
and the various characters are dressed and waiting in readiness 
to take up their positions when summoned. 

About the sixth or seventh item in the programme is the recita- 
tion of the Ballad, This should be given by the lady who will 
afterwards impersonate Annie Hyde in the pictures, and who 
must consequently be dressed in character. Prior to her appear- 
ance before the curtain, the Chairman should explain to the 
audience that the recitation of the story wiU precede its pictorial 
illustration, and should — so to speak — '* introduce " the heroine, 
the artisan's wife from the heart of the great city, to her hearers. 
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How the recitation should be given cannot be taught by 
•direction. The whole ethical power of it will depend upon the 
earnestness of the Reciter. Mere elocutionary ability will avail 
little. " The battle was fought," says Annie Hyde, " and won. 

And I tell you this story simply to show you what can be done." 

Here is the key-note. 

Let the Reciter nerve herself with the unconquerable truth 
roughly conveyed in the closing line, that Drink is strong, and the 
Devil stronger, but that God is strongest of all, and in the power 
of that truth let her confront her audience. In proportion to the 
depth of her personal conviction will be the effect she produces 
over the minds and convictions of others. 

When the recitation is over, the lights are lowered in the room, 
and the pictures are immediately shown. As the curtain is raised 
on each, the line, or lines, illustrated, are read or delivered by 
someone selected for the purpose, who should be in S3rmpathy 
with the subject, and should possess a clear, steady voice. The 
lines delivered with uncertainty or hesitation, stammered, or 
mumbled, or muttered, or mouthed with the intonation of apathetic 
indifference, will mar the dramatic effect, and will do much to 
efface the impression left by the Reciter, however good the 
Reciter may have been. 

FIRST PICTURE. (Shown in two scenes, or groupings.) 

Lines illustrated. 

" Tim ivas tipsy when she sickened, and tipsy when she died : 
With not the understanding to come to her bedside,** 

The Crabs' wretched home. Let the person who groups 
this picture go and visit the homes of the intemperate poor — 
(alas 1 there are examples ready to hand in every village, and 
in every parish in the land), and let her study the interior of 
the most miserable home she finds, and let her reproduce it 
as faithfully as she can: the broken panes patched with 
paper, the dirty grate, the crazy furniture, the rags, litter, 
confusion. 
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There are five characters required for this picture. The 
■dying child, two other children (a boy and a girl), the mother 
and the father. 

Group i. The dying child is propped up on a poor bed made of 
a box and two chairs. Beside her kneels the mother, one 
hand holds the child^s nerveless hand, the other is stretched 
out imploringly towards her husband, mutely appealing to him 
to realize that the child's little life is ebbing fast away before 
his eyes. He is leaning stupidly against the wall, or mantel- 
piece, hugging a spirit bottle, utterly incapable of grasping 
what is going on. The two other children cower together ior 
awed bewilderment near the bed. 

Group 2. The child has faSlen back, dead : a limelight should 
if possible, be thrown upon her face. The mother has flung 
herself down upon the foot of the bed in an attitude of anguish.. 
The two children are crying in each other's arms. The father 
is drinking from the bottle. 

If these two pictures are well and realistically done, as they 
have been done, they form an object-lesson in Intemperance 
which an audience cannot lightly forget. 

SECOND PICTURE. (Shown in four groupings, with quota- 
tions.) 

" It was close upon a twelvemonth since Lizzy *d passed away. 
That thinking she was lonesome, I went up to her room one day. 
And found her sitting silent, a-staring at the wall.** 

Group z. The same pitiful room : nothing altered except that 
the drunkard and the children are absent, and the bed is 
empty. A chair, literally " broke to bits," occupies a prominent 
position in the foreground. Lucy is sitting alone, staring at the 
wall, a tragic figure suggesting poverty, wretchedness, despair.. 

Group 2. 

•' / touched her on the shoulder. * Come, Mrs. Crab,* says /; 
' Cheer up,' I says, ' don't fret so : you'll feel better by-an* -by,* '• 
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Annie Hyde has entered the room, firesh and neat, bright 
and wholesome as sunshine. She is standing behind Lucy's 
chair, one hand placed cheerily on her shoulder. Lucy's head 
is bowed down sullenly. 

Group 3. 

*' Shi sprang to her feet and faced me, with the eyes of a desperate thing,** 

The words suggest the grouping. Lucy's whole attitude is 
one of passionate defiance. Annie confronts her calmly, 
serenely, a messenger of strength and hope in the midst of 
hopelessness. 

Group 4. 

* You and your desperations ! Fm clean ashamed, I am!* 

And that poor soul burst out crying, and followed me like a lamb.** 



•I 



Lucy's head is hidden on Annie's shoulder : a sweet com- 
passion irradiates Annie's face as she throws one kindly arm 
about her forlorn friend. 

TH I RD PICTU RE. (Shown in three groupings, with quotations.) 
•* * You'U sign, Jim dear ? * I whispers, as coaxing as can be.** 

Here is a totally different setting. The interior of the Hydes' 
home. A room as bright and orderly as the other has been 
squalid and disorderly. The change has to be effected rapidly 
and to facilitate this a couple of small screens secured upon 
rollers, or one large one, will be found useful. Upon these can 
be painted a suitable background : a window with flowers, over 
which white muslin curtains, tied with ribbons, can be arranged : 
or an old-fashioned cottage dresser, filled with bright-patterned 
delf. These screens can be quickly run across the stage, and 
the litter and confusion of the previous picture can be hastily 
swept behind them. There is a table in the foreground, 
covered with a white cloth, upon which tea is temptingly 
arranged : a big bowl of flowers in the centre. 
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Group x. Jim is sitting at the table, a cup of tea beside him, his 
clay pipe in his hand. Annie leans over his chair coaidngly, 
her arms romid his neck. Both are facing the audience. 

Group 2. 

** And Jim he cracks his pipe down, ' No, Fm hanged if I wiU I * says he.** 

The clay pipe is broken. Jim looks dogged. Annie ha^ 
tamed sadly away. 

Group 3. 

•* And Jim, he hits the table, and laughs, ' It ain't fair play f 
You always get round me, you do, whatever I may say.* " 

A pretty domestic tableau. Husband and wife are both 
standing : she has drawn his arm round her, and is looking 
lovingly up into his face : he looks proudly and good-temper* 
edly down at her. 

FOURTH PICTURE. (Shown in two groupings.) 

" But strange enough, that very night, come Lucy to our door 
Begging for us to open, and crying like a child. 
She looked like a ghost for whiteness : her hair was aU loose and wHd : 
She said she'd run from her husband ..." 



Group i. Still the Hydes* room. Lucy has entered, distraught 
and panic-stricken, in her night-gown, her hair loose. The 
children are in night gowns, their feet bare. The groups con- 
front each other, terror on one side, astonishment on the other. 

Group 2. Jim has wrapped a shawl over Lucy. Annie is clasp- 
ing the youngest child in her arms. 

FIFTH PICTURE. (Shown in three groupings, with quotations.) 

** He was waking from his sleep 
A'lying by the fender, in a dirty sort of heap.** 

Group i. The Crabs' wretched room again. Tim is huddled 
on the gpround, a filthy, contemptible spectacle. Annie is 
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sternly regardiDg him, righteous scorn and noble wratli 
expressed in every line of her figure. 

Group 2. 

*' Tim I sign the Pledge. Don't funk it, bui take it at a leap:' 

Tim is sitting, leaning forward, elbows on knees, eyes 
staring out, pondering, doubtful. Annie's hands are stretched 
out to him : her face aglow with entreaty. 

Group 3. 

"And he lifted his hand up to mine, and said, * Annie ! God helping, 

I WILL.' " 

He is kneeling on one knee, his hand raised and clasping 
. hers. Soft music should play while this picture is being shown. 

SIXTH PICTU RE. (Shown in three groupings, with quotations.) 

" But oh ! things got so different. You'd never have known the place. 
You'd never have known the children " 

Group i. The effectiveness of this picture is enhanced by show- 
ing, when possible, an out-of-door scene. A rural background ; 
flowers and shrubs in foreground. 

The curtain rises on the two transformed children, standing 
hand in hand : no longer hunger-pinched, ragged, shrinking 
little creatures, but a rosy-cheeked smiling pair, neatly and 
brightly dressed. 

Group 2. 

*' You'd never have known the children, nor Lucy's half-starved face. 
Bless you I they lived so loving she got quite young — and fat J" 

Lucy has entered, equally transformed, and is standing 
between the children, a radiantly happy mother. 

Group 3. 

** And to see Tim out a-walking, in his Sunday coat and hat. 
It really was a picture ! I often says to Jim — 
' Can you believe your senses when you take a look at him ? '" 

I'ableau of all the characters. 
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Tim stands prominently in foreground, smiling, proud, 
gorgeously arrayed. Lucy hangs on his arm. The children 
hold a hand of each parent. Jim and Annie look on admiringly. 

While the curtain is still raised upon this closing picture, 
the two last lines of the hallad, the key-note of the wjiole, 
should he impressively given hy the reader. As the curtain 
falls, the audience may stand and unite in singing a stirring 
Temperance song or hymn. 

COSTUME. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute details of costume, as the 
dress of each character should he copied as faithfully as possible 
from common life. 

The dress of the Hydes is that worn by the respectable, 
prosperous artisan class. For the sake of variety Jim may be 
sitting in his shirt sleeves at tea in the first scene, or may wear a 
white jacket. In the last scene he wears a black Sunday coat. 

Lucy's appearance in the first five groups should be of the 
poorest and most destitute description — her skirt stained and 
torn, her bodice patched, her hair wound into a knot, but rough 
and untidy, her face white and ghastly. The children should 
look equally destitute and forlorn. 

In the final scene Lucy can wear a coloured gown of print or 
material, a clean white apron, a pretty hat or bonnet tied with 
ribbons under her chin. The little girl wears a cotton frock, pink, 
or blue, or white, ribbons in her hair or a sun-bonnet on her head. 
The boy wears a sailor suit and sailor hat, or a neat little cloth 
suit and cap, with a white collar and bright tie. 

Tim in the early scenes is simply the depressing figure to be 
sketched outside any public-house in a low neighbourhood : dirty, 
unshaven, ragged. 

In the closing picture he is restored to his original estate, and 

shines out as the dashing Timothy whom Annie recalls when she 

says sorrowfully to him — 

" / didn't know 
A smarter chap than you were** 

D 
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His costume may be slightly exaggerated for the sake of effect. 
He must wear polished boots, a good suit of clothes, a good hat, 
a smart neck-tie, blue or red, a huge button-hole, etc. Anticipa- 
ting the days when he will drive a cab to the station, he may don 
a drab driving coat, with a red or 3rellow handkerchief in the 
breast pocket, which will greatly aid the general glory of his 
appearance. 
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WANT to say a word or two to some who 

maybe think 
A man is past reclaiming, when onc^ he takes to 

drink. 
I know of course there's many whom you don't ever win, 
Who drift sheer on to ruin down that black gulf of sin ; 
But then again there's many who can be dragged to land, 
And saved, now and forever, by the grip of a helping hand. 
I don't say that it's easy to rescue such a one, 
But I do say that it's possible, for I have seen it done ! 

Do you mind them Crabs, our neighbours, who lodged on 
the floor above ? 
Their eldest girl, Eliza, (the sweetest little love,) 
Was taken ill with fever, and died, in a week or so. 
It nearly killed her mother. And such a sudden blow 
You might suppose would alter her father's drinking ways. 
For he was one, was Timothy, who drank out half his days. 
He was tipsy when she sickened : and tipsy when she died : 
With not the understanding to come to her bed-side. 
When he did come to his senses and found he'd lost his child. 
It sobered him a little : he didn't drink so wild : 
And worked for a spell quite steady : but afterwards the curse 
Of drink came back upon him, and he went from bad to 
worse ! 
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I really couldn't tell you of all his goings on ! 

I often said to Jimmy — " The sun has never shone 

On a worser than that Timothy." I grieved for his little 

wife, 
For she and her three young children led a starving sort of 

life. 
His earnings went to the Public, and though she wasn't strong 
It was what she got by charing, that made them scrape along ! 

It was close upon a twelvemonth since Lizzy'd passed 

away. 
That thinking she was lonely I went up to her room one day. 
And found her sitting silent, a-staring at the wall. 
I spoke, but she didn't answer, nor notice me at all. 
The room was just confusion. A chair was broke to bits— 
I guessed it was Timothy's doings, in one of his drunken fits — 
A pane was smashed in the window, and the wind come 

whistling through. 
I stood a minute wondering what I had better do. 
Then I touched her on the shoulder — " Come, Mrs. Crab," 

says I, 
" Cheer up ! " I says, " Don't fret so. You'll feel better 

by-an'-bye." 
She turned her eyes upon me. Poor soul ! 'twas an awful 

look I 
*' It's well for you," she hisses, " to talk to me like a book. 
It's well for you to be cheerful. You, with the loving shield 
Of a sober man about you. I'm tied to a beast of the field. 
Not a man, but a beast, I tell you. Tied by this wedding- 
ring." 
She sprang to her feet, and faced me, with the eyes of a 

desperate thing. 
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" I've done my duty, God knows it," says she, " as a faithful 
wife : 

But he's crushed the spirit from me till I'm weary and sick 
of my life : 

Weary and sick of the struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door. 

Look at the rags I'm wearing. Look at the carpetless floor ! 

I starve ! And he drinks at the Public ! I tell you, I'm 
reckless and mad, 

I'll struggle no more . . . I'll drink with him ... let both 
of us go to the bad ! 

He's drove me to do it . . . I'm desperate ! I'll drink my- 
self down to a drab . . . 

I'll forget I'm a woman ..." I stopped her. «* You'll do 
no such a thing, Mrs. Crab. 

You'll do no such a thing," I tells her, " you'll come down- 
stairs with me, 

And you'll just sit by the fire, and you'll have a cup of tea ! 

You and your desperations ! I'm clean ashamed, I am ! " 

And that poor soul burst out crying, and followed me like a 
lamb. 

I put her by the fire, and though you mayn't agree, 
I do say, and I will say, there's a power o' good in tea ! 
It somehow seems so comforting. Why, she was mad 

almost. 
And when she'd drunk a cup or two, and had some buttered 

toast. 
She was quite another creature. And when I got her calm, 
We talked about the drinking, and I showed her all the harm 
And wrong she'd do her children. For oh ! I think indeed. 
It's a sight to make the hearts of the Angels in Heaven bleed 
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When a mother with innocent children is tempted to take to 

drink. 
" I know your lot is heavy, and enough to make you sink,** 
I says to her. ** But bear it. Be brave. Look up to the 

sky 
And think of One above us.** She kissed me, and says, " I'll 

try.' 



II 



Well, me and Jim that evening, when the children were 

in bed, 
We talked the matter over : and Jim, he shook his head — 
** It's a bad, bad business, Annie. I don't see what we can 

do." 
*• Now Jim," I says, ** I've a notion, I should like to tell to 

you. 
Tim's on the road to ruin. We can see that fast enough. 
But if he'd give up drinking, and have done with the danger- 
ous stuff, 
And settle down to be sober, why — 'twould be a downright 

good 
For him as well as Lucy ! ** Says Jim, " Well, of course it 

would ! " 
" Then this is just my notion. That Tim can't stand alone. 
He hasn't got a backbone, nor a purpose of his own. 
But he'll sign the Pledge, most likely, if you will sign as well. 
At any rate, just try it, to help him on a spell. 
You'll sign, Jim dear," I whispers, as coaxing as could be — 
And Jim, he cracks his pipe down — " No, I'm hanged if I 

will," says he. 

You see, Jim was a moderate drinker. He took his glass 
a day. 
Or his couple, in just a sober, respectable kind of way. 
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And of course it wasn't likely my Jim should feel a call, 

That as Tim drank much too much, he mustn't drink at all 1 

It's not in human nature to swallow that at once. 

And we argued for an hour — for though I'm not a dunce. 

It's hard to bring a man round to what's against his will ; 

And I really do believe we should be at it still, 

If a verse from out the Bible hadn't flashed into my head 

As straight as a ray of sunlight, and this is what it said : 

Hark, now ! 'tis worth remembering — ** Let him know," 

the Scriptures say, 
" That he who turns a . sinner from the error op 

jyjis WAV 
Shall save — " this is the ending, and where the best 

begins — 
'^ Shall save a soul from death, and hide a multitude 



of sins." 



** Now, ain't that splendid, Jimmy ? " says I, ** and we know 

it's true. 
And ain't that just a grand reward for folks like me and you? 
Let us try to turn poor Timothy from the error of his way." 
And Jim, he hits the table, and laughs — " It ain't fair play ! 
You always come round me, you do, no matter what I say ! " 

I knew 'twas good as settled then, and so I said no more. 
But strange enough, that very night, come Lucy to our door — 
Begging for me to open, and crying like a child. 
She looked like a ghost for whiteness. Her hair was all 

loose and wild. 
She said she'd run from her husband. He'd come home 

mad with drink. 
In that state when men do murder before they have time 

to think. 
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He was swearing like a demon , and had threatened her — 

with a knife I 
She had run with her three young children, just fearing for 

her life. 
Oh ! it was sad to see them. We did the best we could : 
We took them in for shelter, as any neighbours would. 
Our rooms weren't big, and Jimmy, he slept that night on 

the mat 
That laid in front of the fire. ('Tisn't every man would do 

that.) 
Lucy, she fretted till morning with wondering how Tim 

would be : 
" Don't give him another thought," says I, " you leave him 

to me ! " 

I'd fixed in my head that minute a sort of a little plan. 
I meant to go up by myself and tackle my gentleman ! 
I waited till I was alone — till Lucy and Jim had gone out — 
Then up to the room I went. 

I had guessed the time about 
When Tim would have slept himself sober. He was waking 

from his sleep — 
A-lying by the fender, in a dirty sort of heap. 
He raised his head as I entered — " Is that Lucy come 

back ? " says he. 

" No, it ain't your wife," I answers ; " it's Annie Hyde. 
It's me. 

If she never come back no more, it would serve you right," 
says I. 

I meant to speak my mind out. He kind of rolled his eye, 
A bit ashamed, I fancy. And then he gave a moan — 
** I'm precious bad," he mutters. And I says — " You may 
grunt and groan. 
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But you won't get a morsel of pity from me, I can tell you 

flat. 
Your head's a-splitting, is it ? And who's surprised at that ? 
If your head was to split asunder I should say you had only 

got 
The wages that you worked for ! You miserable sot ! 
You're a pretty sort of Husband ! You're a Respectable 

Working Man ! 
You're a Credit to your Family ! — You do the best you can 
To drink yourself to the level of the animals, you do, 
And I'd own to a pig as my brother before I'd own to you ! " 

Do you think I spoke too strongly ? I can't help speak- 
ing strong. 

I was bound to speak my mind out, let him take it right or 

wrong. 
He never moved a finger. He just stared up at me. 
And for close upon a minute we was silent as could be. 
Then queerly — all of a sudden — a lump come up in my throat. 
It was seeing the dirt about me ; that room ! and his ragged 

coat. 
** Oh, Timothy, man," I tells him, ** I tell you what it is, 
My heart is just a-breaking to see you sunk to this. 
I can't forget the time, Tim, 'taint so very long ago. 
When both of us was single, and young, and I didn't know 
A smarter chap than you were ; you held your head as high 
As any man in London. And now — I'm fit to cry 
To see to what you've fallen : to see you at the brink 
Of everlasting ruin — and all along of Drink. 

Do you mind when you first come here ? Lucy and you, 

just wed ? 
< I've the prettiest wife in the world, and the best-tempered 

wife,' you said. 
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And her that you was so proud of, and courted, and made 

your wife, 
And stood by in Church, and promised you'd be kind to all 

your life — 
Last night, in your drink and your passion, you threatened 

HER with a hnife ! 
Oh ! ain't you ashamed of it, Timothy ? " And he blunders 

out, " I be." 
" You'd never have done it sober ? " " No, I never would," 

says he. 
** Then," says I, " no double shufflin'. Be sober, and sign 

the Pledge. ' 

You can't keep straight without it. You're lying on the 

edge 
Of a precipice ! Jump backwards ! as you would from the 

mouth of Hell. 
Here's Jim will sign along with you, my Jim *11 sign as well. 
Tim, sign the Pledge. Don't funk it, but take it at a leap !** 
** It's easy to sign," he mutters, " but it's precious hard to 

keep." 
•* Hard ! " I says. " Hard ! I know it. So hard, when a 

man's like you. 
That you never could keep it alone without tearing yourself 

in two ; 
It's not flesh and blood you're fighting. You're tight in the 

Devil's grip. 
And nothing but God's power, Timothy, can help you to 

give him the slip. 
But oh ! there's Strength for the tempted. There's Triimiph 

for those who fight. 
It's true as I stand here breathing. It's truo as the stars, 

as light. 
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It's written down in the Bible — and I swear you shall provo 

it true. 
You shall sign the Pledge. You shall keep it. We'll help 

you, we'll pull you through. 
In the power of the Lord you shall sign it, and keep it» 

through good and through ill.' 



ft 



And he lifted his hand up to mine, and says — " Annie, God 
helping, I will." 

« 3|C ♦ ♦ « 

To cut my story shorter, I have only this to say, 
That Timothy Crab, the drunkard, has been sober since 

that day. 
The two men signed together ; and Jim got him took on as 

a hand 
At the Factory, where he could help him, and su him ! you 

understand 1 

For when they went out to dinner, and Tim cast a loving 
look 

At the open door of the Public, Jim give his arm a hook 

Inside of Tim's— quite friendly — but firm as firm could be — 

** No, no, man, you don't do it I You come along with me ! " 

But oh ! things got so different 1 You'd never have 

known the place. 
You'd never have known his children, or Lucy's half-starved 

face. 
Bless you 1 they lived so loving, she grew quite young and 

fat! 
And to see Tim out a- walking in his Sunday coat and hat. 
It really was a picture ! I often said to Jim — 
^ Can you believe your senses, when you take a look 

at him?" 
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We made the best of neighbours for a couple of years or so 
Then Tim's father died in the country, and he thought he 

would like to go 
And take on the old cottage, and live where he lived as a 

lad. 
So they packed and went one summer, with the children and 

all that they had. 
I hear from Lucy often. They're getting on so well. 
They've got a nice large garden, and fowls fit to sell. 
Tim drives a cab to the station. They're saving money fast. 
He's still a staunch teetotaler, and she's certain it will last. 

So my Jim goes his way now, as he used to do before. 
And there ain't no praise nor credit to be laid to our score. 
We helped a fellow-creature. The battle was fought, and 

won. 
And I tell you this story simply to show you what can be 

done. 
A man can conquer at last, though a hundred times he may 

fall. 
Drink's strong. And the Devil's stronger. But God is 

STRONGEST OF ALL. 



^m 
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NE night, 'twas Sunday evening, the children came 
and said, 
" Mother, tell us a story before we goes to bed." 
I've not much time for stories, but just for a 
Sunday treat 
I told them a tale that maybe it's worth while to repeat. 
*Twas all about their grandmother — my mother, that 
gave me birth — 
And a better mother than she was never trod upon this earth. 
She was a simple country woman, hard-working as she 

could be. 
And she was left a widow when her youngest child was three. 
I was ten. There wer6 four beside me. Father had worked 

at a mill. 
We lived in a little cottage near the foot of a sandy hill. 
Emmie, she helped at a dairy. Tom, he was after the ploughs 
I stayed at home with mother, and she had taught me how 
To work at the glove making ; for we earned many a crown- 
By making hand-sewn gloves for a shop in the market-town. 
Gloves for gentlemen and farmers to go a-riding in. 
None of your common rubbish that isn't worth a pin I 
And bursts the first time trying — but gloves that were stout 

and strong. 
And besides this bit of money that helped us get along, 
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There was every week five shillings we got from Uncle Ned : 
He was father's eldest brother, and when father died, he said 
He*d pay that to his widow. But he grudged it, just about ! 
He was a crabby, cross, old bachelor, and the biggest miser 
out. 
Still, with Tom and Emmie's earnings we'd enough from 
day to day. 
And mother she was happy when she could pay her way. 
Oh ! we was all so happy in that little home of ours ! 
We'd got a bit of garden, and such a lot of flowers. 
There used to be a blackbird that sang in the apple bough ; 
And the roses round the window — I seem to smell them now ! 

You've seen a Storm sweep sudden over a sunny sky ? 
That's how a Storm of Trouble swept on us, suddenly. 
Mother awoke one morning, and found the little ones sick. 
** Annie," she says, " it's fever. You must go for the Doctor 

quick." 
And I ran and fetched the Doctor, and when he come, says 

he, 
** They're down with scarlet fever, and as bad as they 

can be." 
Mother stood still a minute. " Annie," she says, " my dear, 
Here's trouble come upon us ! We haven't a hospital near. 
I must nurse them myself. And Emmie, she must leave 

the Farm, that's clear : 
There's nothing takes infection as easily as milk, 
And we shall lose the wages she's had from Farmer Dilke. 
Tom, he can stay at the ploughing — he's out in the air all 

day: 
But Annie — there's our sewing I " I saw her turn away 
And clasp her hands together. 'Twas the day she used to go 
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To the town to fetch a bundle of gloves for us to sew. 
She'd been counting on the money, to pay the rent, I knew : 
Just then our latch was lifted, and Uncle Ned walks through. 
She told him of our trouble. Says he, "Don't stop to 

think. 
Go sharp and fetch that sewing, for it*s just your meat and 

drink. 
Say naught about the fever, and they will never know." 
" Ned," says my mother, sadly, " I couldn't deceive them so." 
** Rubbish I " he says, " Deceive 'em ! Folks do it every day. 
If you tell about this fever they'll take your work away 
And you'll never have it after. And then what are you to 

do? 
Such regular employment is worth a fib or two. 
You can't be too particular when you've got to earn your 

bread ! " 
*' I've not earned bread by falsehood, and I won't," my 

mother said. 
•* Heaven knows I need it sorely ; but for work to be taken in 
In a house where there's infection^ it is a deadly sin. 
And I'll speak the truth about it." Uncle got rough and 

cross. 
* You're the biggest fool," he tells her, " that ever I come 

across. 
If you blab about this fever, as sure as I stand here 
I'll dock you my five shillings, so make your mind up 

clear." 
Mother she didn't answer, but she went across the floor, 
And took the Family Bible from the table by the door. 
** Listen," she says, and reads, with her finger on the line — 
<* ' Speak every man truth with his neighbour.' They're 

not your words, nor mine. 
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They're God's words," says my mother — " and I'll stick to 

them while I live. 
If you can take the money that you've been used to give, 
From me and my sick children — ^you must do it, Ned," says 

she. 
" I'd rather go to the Workhouse, bitter as that may be, 
Or starve, than I'd act dishonest." 

He shook his fist and 

swore, 
** Starve, then ! " he says, "and welcome. For I'll never 

help you more.' 



ft 



Friends, there are many battles fought where the world 

may gaze. 
And those who fight get medals, glory, and fame, and praise. 
But there are other battles that don't make any show. 
And how they are fought and finished, only God and the 

angels know. 
My mother fought such a battle in the time of which I 

speak. 
All that we had to live on was seven shillings a week 
That Tom brought home as wages. Good wages for a lad 
Twenty years back, in the country. There was no work to 

be had 
In the town, nor yet the village, and the neighbours kept 

away, 
And the dreadful, cruel, fever, went on from day to day. 
The little ones got better, and Emmie took it then. 
Mother was up day and night, as if she'd the strength of ten. 
Always a smile for us children. Never a word of fret. 
" As long as we've seven shillings," says she, " we shall pull 

through yet." 
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'* And rU earn it, mother," says Tom — and the very next 

day, in the stall, 
He was lamed by a kick from a horse : and then we had 

nothing at all. 

The long weeks came and went. 'Twas a Friday night, 

and late. 
Mother sat a-looking with us at the fireless grate. 
••Children," she says, " I'm beaten, I can't bear up 

to-night. 
I ain't sorry for what*s happened, for I know Tve acted 

right, 
I only did my duty, in speaking the truth," says she— 
** I should do it again to-morrow. But what's so hard to 

me 
Is the thought we must leave the cottage that I've lived in 

half my life. 
Since the day your father wed me, and brought me here, a 

wife. 
But your uncle*s turned against us. There's nothing to pay 

the rent. 
We haven't a crust in the house, I'm broken-down and 

spent. V 

There's nothing now but the Workhouse. We must go 

there to-morrow, dears." 
And she dropped her head on her hands, and we saw she was 

shedding tears. 
Not once until that minute, had we ever seen mother cry. 
We felt there was nothing for us, but just to lie down and 

die. 
We huddled round her frightened, hungry, and cold, and 

dumb, g 
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And all in a blessed moment we heard a footstep come 
Loud and quick up the path, and before we could go to see 
There stood our good old Vicar. " Good news ! Mrs. Dale," 

says he. 
" I wrote to the Firm in the town, and told them what you'd 

gone through. 
And they've written to-night to tell me, that because you've 

acted true. 
They'll give you back the sewing, and with it increase of 

pay, 

And better still " says Vicar, " they've added a line to 

say 
They've sent as a little present the pay for the work you've 

lost. 
And here is the money ! handsome ! enough to pay the cost 
Of all you want, and over. I know it's getting late 
But I couldn't wait till morning. I was bound to bring it 

straight ! " 
It was just too much for mother. She got up from her 

seat — 
" God bless you, Sir," she faltered. And she fainted at his 

feet. 

That's all about my mother. She'll never be known to 

fame. 
There's no one beyond our village that ever heard her name. 
She hadn't had much schooling. . She was poor as you could 

choose. 
But there isn't many Uving that are fit to wear her shoes. 
And when I think of the battle she fought in the days of my 

youth, 
She — ^a simple country-woman, just for the sake of truth. 
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I say — thank God for my mother ! Thank God that such 

mothers stand 
Firm by the truth and the Bible in the midst of our native 

land. 
And I say, as long as the ocean girdles our island round, 
May God send us such mothers to keep Old England sound. 



I 
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This ballad was written after a year during which an unusually 
large number of suicides had been recorded in the papers. In 
reading and hearing of the details of these miserable tragedies, 
the Author was struck by the large proportion of suicides which 
had taken place through love troubles of one kind and another. 

When this ballad is recited at Girls* Clubs, and at mixed meet- 
ings of young people, it is well to preface it with a few practical 
words, earnestly spoken, anent the impotent folly, as well as the 
sinfulness, of this, alas! too common course of action. The 
key-note of the ballad is to be found in the line — 

" Thtr$ never will he a sweetheart worth more than a human sotU" 
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|0E Hales and Mary Miller, 
Kept company one May ; 
And I knew all about it, 

For I saw her every day, 
She being a friend of my Sally, and both girls turned eighteen, 
And their heads as full of sweethearts as an orchard's full 
of green 1 

I was wonderful fond of Mary, 

The girl was so bright and smart ; 
Just the pretty sort of creature 

That would steal a young man*s heart. 
But I couldn't abide her mother ! Dear, dear, she made me 

fret ; 
She'd sit by the hour a-reading some rubbishy novelette I 

I've been in Saturday morning, 
And found her reading there, 
With the place a perfect pigsty. 
And not an empty chair 
For a body to sit down on. All litter, and dust, and dirt. 
And a sooty saucepan standing on Miller's Sunday 

SHIRT ! 
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And instead of blushing for it, 

" Oh," she says, " Mrs. Hyde, 
Here's such a lovely story 
About a suicide I 
The Duke, and the Lady Jemima, and she drowns her in 

the wave, 
And the Duke goes every evening and plants daisies on her 
grave. 

I — likes — ter— read — somethin' — ^touchin* ! " 

Says she, with a sniffling sigh. 
** If you liked to cook Miller's dinner, 
You'd show more sense," thinks I. 
'But when he got his dinner, poor man, or his cup of tea 
Is more than I can tell you, with such a wife as she I 

Well, Joe and Mary Miller, 

They courted the summer long, 
And Mary's laugh rang happy 
As ^ny skylark's song. 
And when 'twas Autumn weather, and they'd fixed the 

wedding day, 
Joe turned and threw her over, and married Fanny Blay. 

He gave no reason for it, 

Except that he'd " changed his mind," 
And thought " Fanny 'ud suit him better I " 
Though what he could ever find 
In a girl with a face like a pudding, was what no one could 

understand ; 
And a prettier maid than Mary there wasn't in all the land. 
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*Twas a cruel blow to Mary, 

For she'd fairly lost her heart, 
And never thought it possible 
That Joe could wish to part. 
The day that he was married, she come round to our place 

to tea. 
Jimmy was late at the Factory : there was no one at home 
but me. 

That girl sat by the table, 

And dropped her head to one side. 
And rocked herself back and for'ards, 
And cried, and cried, and cried ! 
" Mary," I says, "give over ! He ain't worth your tears, 

my dear." 
But she went on a-sobbing as if she didn't hear. 

Then all of a sudden she started, 

And wiped her lashes dry : 
And stood a minute, staring 
Out at the rainy sky. 
With a strange wild look on her face that I couldn't a-bear 

to see. 
•* He'll be sorry for what he's done," she says, " when next 
he hears o' me." 

And before I could lift a finger 

She was running down the street- 
There was the tea all ready 
For us to sit and eat — 
But it come across me, cold-like, what her desperate words 

had meant. 
And I snatched up my shawl and bonnet, and after that 
girl I went. 
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Up one street and down another, 

Hurrying fit to fall, 
With the wind a-rolling cannons. 
And the sky like a funeral pall, 
She ahead and me racing after — forget it I never shall— 
Till sudden • • • I caught the glimmer of the desolate canal. 

I knew she was making for it, 
Too mad to think of the sin. 
And before I could get a prayer out 

• • • She'd jumped • • • and flung herself in ! . • • 
But she jumped where the water was shallow, thank God, 

and or ever she sank 
I*d got hold of her by the middle, and dragged her up the 
bank. 

Wet I We was wet as fishes ! 

But rd got her tight as a tack ! 
She'd come pretty quick to the water. 
And she went quicker back I 
There was no one at home, for a mercy, (they'd been and 

gone, I suppose.) 
So I sat her by the fire, and took and dried our clothes. 

And then I let her have it ! — 

" To drown yourself for Joe Hales . 
This is what comes of your mother 
Reading her silly tales. 
You thought you'd be Lady Jemima, and drown you in the 

wave. 
And Joe would come a- weeping, and plant daisies on your 
grave. 
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A pack of fudge and folly ! 

Catch Joe planting daisies there. 
He*d sit and laugh with Fanny 
And think what a fool you were I 
And a fool you'd be : that's certain. Why 1 where's your 

fride^** says I. 
" To drown yourself for a feller who hasn't the heart of a 
fly? 

Why bless my life ! " I tells her, 

" Before I was Jimmy's bride 
If he'd gone and thrown me over. 
Would / have took and died ? 
Not me ! " I says, " Mary Miller. Dear as I loved my Jim, 
If he couldn't have loved me equal I'd have thought no more 
of him. 

But you ! You'd cut your nose off 

To spite your silly face. 
You'd go and plunge your family 
In shame and in disgrace." 
(I was in a tidy passion, with the wetting and the fright.) 
** And if I was to shake you," I says, " 'twould serve you 
right." 

The girl she turned towards me, 

And the next thing that I knew, 
She was crying on my shoulder. 
And I was crying too I 
•* Oh, child I " I says, «* Oh, Mary ! — to think you should 

have tried 
To stand before your Maker in the sin of Suicide. 
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You — that I loved as my Sally — 

My girl," I says, " there be some 
Who get rid of this life in a hurry 
And forget there* s another to come. 
But God put the breath in your body, and He must take it 

away. 
And woe to the man or the woman who hastens the time by 
a day. 

Pain ! We must take and bear it^ 

As honest Christians ought. 
Our lives ain't going to be so long 
That we dare cut them short. 
And the one who won't face trouble^ but will face the knife 

or the pool. 
Is a craven-hearted coward, and an unbelieving fool. 

Oh, Mary ! " I says, and I kissed her. 

" I know yours is a bitter part, 
And I ain't against loving constant, 
And loving with all your heart : 
But remember," I says, '< for it's Gospel, that as long as 

this world may roll, 
There never will be a sweetheart worth morb than 
a human soul." 

♦ 9(: ♦ 4c 4e 

That's three years come next Autxmm, 

She ain't Mary Miller now. 
Bless you ! she's Mrs. Simmonds, 
And as happy as she knows how. 
She's got the best of husbands, and the sweetest baby boy^ 
And a little four-roomed cottage that's as pretty as a toy. 
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Nobody knew of her folly, 

For we kept the secret tight ; 
I haven't as much as told Jimmy 
The story of that night. 
• But when we're a lot together, 
And the talk will turn aside 
To some poor crazy creature 
Who's committed suicide, 
I nods my head at Mary, and she nods her head at me, 
And we understands each other, as plain as plain can be» 
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'< Kind £rinds this is my Berth day i ham seventy five yers 
old this day and i have Been verey ill a Long time and 
can scerce get about at tall so the smalls mite i shall Be 
thankfuU " 

The above tells its own story. It is the fac-simile of an appeal 
scrawled upon a poor little scrap of soiled paper by the original 
of " Gaffy," and placed by him upon his basket at the Oxford 
Station. 
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WAS thinking to-day of something 
That happened years ago, 
When we lived in Flower Alley, * 

(That hadn't a flower to show.) 
Many might call it a trifle, and 'tis but a trifle, and yet 
'Twas a lesson that I shall never, no never, never forget* 

At the end of Flower Alley 

There lived a poor old man. 
Guffy — the children called him. 
He was thin as my frying-pan, 
Thin, and shrivelled, and shaky, and poor as the poorest 

mouse. 
And he lived alone in a garret at the top of a lodging- 
house. 

Nobody knew where he come from. 

Nobody knew what he'd been. 
He hadn't a relation 
That anyone had seen. 
He used to sell nuts and apples under the station wall, 
For that was just the distance the poor old chap could 
crawl. 

F 
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Once he sat down on our doorstep. 

And I took him a cup of tea. 
And after that beginning 
He*d creep in occasionally 
And have a talk with the children. And I liked to listen too. 
For bless you I he'd read his Bible, and knew it through 
and through. 

And he'd sit and give a sermon 
That splendid, text an* all — 
That he might have been a Bishop 
A -preaching in St. Paul. 
And then he'd take his basket. " Good-night, my dears," 

he'd say, 
** God bless you for your kindness " — and he'd slowly creep 
away. 



One day, 'twas in the winter, 

Jim come in to his tea. 
" Annie, the fog is dreadful. 
It's black as your hat," says he. 
" I've been leading poor old GufFy — he couldn't find his door. 
It strikes me, with such weather, he won't hold out much 



more." 



I was grieved to hear Jim say so. 

And the thought came — quick as light- 
That I'd run down and see him 
'Fore supper time that night. 
And as our hens were laying, " I'll take him some eggs," 

thinks I. 
" A real fresh egg for breakfast is what he might like to try." 
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The thought was kind and friendly. 

And I know it came to me 
From the Lord of all that's loving 
And kind and neighbourly. 
But Jim got a-reading thef paper, and I got a-listening so 
That by the time he*d finished 'twas too late for me to go. 

And the next day was a Friday. 

I was busy as a bee, 
For Jim is early Saturdays, 
And likes to find me free, 
So I do my cleaning Fridays. I was most run oGf my legs, 
And never gave a minute to Guffy and the eggs. 

But early Saturday morning 

I thought I'd go and see 
How the old man was. Ah, clearly 
That morning comes back to me I 
The fog was gone, and the sunbeams were dancing over- 
head, 
And when I reached the lodgings • • • I heard that he was 
dead. 

Dead 1 He had died o' Friday. 

Alone, without a friend, 
Without a neighbour near him 
To help him at the end. 
And me that lived so handy • . • And he never, never 

knew 
The thought I'd had about him, the kindness I meant 
to do. 
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There were the eggs in my basket. 

Too late to do him good. . . • 
I know I stood in the doorway 
Like a stone, or a bit of wood. 
While the women gossipped round me. I had nothing, 

nothing to say, 
Except • • . that I was • • . sorry! and then I turned 
away. 

* * * 4e 4c 

Friends, in this world of hurry, 

And work, and sudden end, 
If a thought comes quick of doing 
A kindness to a friend. 
Do IT THAT BLESSED MINUTE. Don*t put it off. Don't 

wait. 
What's the use of doing a kindness if you do it a day too 
late? 
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A Ballad for Christmas. 




HEARD the bells a-ringing as I come down the 

street, 
Ringing a Merry Christmas, so friendly and so 
sweet, 
And it set me off a-thinking of a certain Christmas Day 
When I learnt a Christmas lesson in a very singUar way. 

It must be now, I fancy, some three or four years ago, 
That friends of ours were living at the bottom of our 

Row. 
The husband worked at the factory, the same as my husband, 

Jim, 
And Jim he looked a giant when placed 'longside of him, 

For he wasn't a dwarf exactly, this chap — his name was 

Jones — 
But undersized, and sickly, and nothing but skin and 

bones. 
Still I'm bound to say he was pleasant, and steady through 

and through. 
And though he was Jimmy's junior, a very good workman 

too. 
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They were poor, for they'd lots of children, and Mrs. Jones, 

poor thing, 
She didn't know how to manage. She was one of the sort 

who'd fling 
An onion into some water and call it Irish stew ! 
And Jones would have to eat it ! And 1*11 tell you what 

she'd do — 

She*d put a chop on the fire, and go out and buy the bread ! 
And say '* lor ! " when the chop was a cinder! There, she 

hadn't a scrap of head : 
But she made a pleasant neighbour : and often Saturday 

nights 
] d run m for a minute and help her get to rights. 

I d make the Sunday pudding, or Fd iron out the clothes, 
She often washed on Saturdays, as you might well suppose ! — 
And sometimes for our supper when I'd got a dish of sprats, 
Done crisp, you know, and peppered ! (I say folks must be 

flats 
That like them fat and greasy.) I'd send Jim down to see 
If they'd have a bit of supper along with him and tne. 

And up they'd come a-saying as how they couldn't refuse. 
And the men would smoke together and chat about the news* 
And we'd all be just as friendly as anyone could choose. 



Well, one day at the factory an under-foreman died. 
And left of course a vacancy, for which Jim straight applied. 
There were others trying for it, and 'twas in the master's gift, 
But not a man in the factory as well deserved a lift 
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As Jiiiiy we knew for certain. The character he had ! 
Not one could say against him a word of what was bad. 
Six years he*d worked, and never had had a stroke of blamei 
There, 'tain't for me to praise him : but others said the same. 

One night, as we were talking, Jim says, " Why, Fve heard 

tell 
As Jones, of all chaps, Annie, is in for the place as well ! 
But I think he would have told me, seeing we live so near.** 
" Of course he would," I answered, " you can't believe half 

you hear." 

And Jim, he laughs, " Why, Annie, we'll be most too fine 

to speak. 
With five-and-twenty shillings paid reg'lar every week. 
I'll have a coat for Sundays as smart as Foreman Gray, 
And rU buy you a new bonnet, whatever you may say." 
"Oh, Jim," I says, "don't talk so. You take my breath 

away ! " 

Next morning, I remember, I scarce knew how to bide. 
With feeling so excited and fluttery-like inside ; 
For Jim had said, at leaving, " We're pretty safe to hear 
Who's got the place to-day, Annie, and there isn't much 
to fear." 

I'd just got dinner ready, when he comes tearing back. 
He burst the door right open, and his face looked black as 

black. 
He says, " It's settled, Annie." And I started at his tones. 
" And who d'ye think has got it ? Why, that there fellow 

Jones." 
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"Jones!" I says, "Jones has got it! Never/'' I says, 

and oh! 
However we may laugh now, it was a dreadful blow. 
Jim took on something awful. " The wretched little rat ! 
To think they should pass me over for a miserable chap 

like that ! 
Him to be made my master ! Him to be bearing rule, 
As doesn't know what I know, and is nothing but a fool. 
Him to be under-foreman, and me to be laid on the shelf ! 
It's shameful" — and that minute there walks in Jones 

himself. 

He'd come to make things pleasant, as I've since understood. 
But he'd not a chance of saying what he had thought he 

should : 
For Jim was in that passion, he turned on him then and 

there — 
« Don't you come here a-sneaking, and thinking to make 

things square. 

You've sneaked enough," he thunders. "You've kept it 

close and tight. 
You couldn't say out honest you meant to make a fight, 
And oust me if 'twas possible. No, you've been on the tack 
Of whining round the master, and lying behind my back. 

Ain't you ashamed to stand there and look me in the face ? '* 
" I'm sorry I didn't tell you I was trying for the place," 
Says Jones. And Jim roars, " Sorry ! Sorry ! Don't make 

me sick ! 
Do you think that cant will cover your mean and dirty trick ? 
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There ! Leave my house this instant, before I kicks you out." 
And Jones spurs up— '< You kick me ! You great insulting 

lout." 
And they glares at one another. And Jim says, '' Do you 

think 
I couldn't send you flying before you'd time to wink ? 

Do you think I couldn't shake you and rattle all your bones 

Into a blessed jelly, as sure as your name is Jones ? 

But I'd scorn to lay a finger on a little cur like you. 

Be off| and thank your inches that you ain't black and blue. 

Be o£f ! I say, and never cross the step of this door again.* 
And Jones walks out a-swearing quite terrible and plain. 



Well, after that you'll reckon we weren't the best of 
friends, 
And when a quarrel's started you can't tell where it ends. 
I took Jim's part, 'twas natural, and Mrs. Jones and me. 
We turned the greatest strangers that ever you could see. 

She'd pass me so superior. And I'd look proud at her. 
And one day, I remember, there was such a mighty stir 
Because my little Sally had been playing with her Jane. 
'< Sally," I says, '' remember, you must never do that again. 

There ain't one of them little Joneses," says I, " fit to play 

with you." 
And Mrs. Jones she said the same about our children too. 
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And Jim was never tired of sneering at what Jones did. 
«* He hasn*t the sense," he'd tell me, ** that's in your 

saucepan lid." 
«* No more he has," Fd answer. " And as for his wife," 

I've said, 
*< It isn't brains, it's sawdust, that she's got in her head ! " 



Twelve months we lived like that, mind, and lived in the 

self-same row, 
And never looked, and never spoke so much as a Yes 

or No* 

I don*t say it was Christian. I think now it was wrong 
For neighbours to be quarrelling so bitterly and long. 
But there's many quarrel like it, and for smaller reason too. 
And the time came round to Christmas, the same as it 

always do. 
About ten days before it, Jones fell and broke his arm. 
** And serve him right," says Jimmy, ** I knew he'd come 

to harm." 
And then on Christmas morning, as the sun shone bright 

and clear, 
We walked to Church with the children, as we'd done every 

year. 

And oh! we felt that pious I And Jim says, '* Jones 

won't go 
To Church nor yet to Chapel." And I say, ** Oh dear no." 
And Jim he adds complacent, a-looking at the sky, 
*' He's no better than a heathen." ** He's a great deal 

WORSE," says L 
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And then we took our places in the Church all warm and 

bright, 
And we joined in the prayers quite hearty, and we sang with 

all our might. 
And then there came the sermon. I may live till I'm old 

and grey, 
But ril never hear such another as I heard that Christmas 

Day, 



A stranger was in the pulpit. His text was " Goodwill to 

men." 
There's parsons, and there's parsons, but there isn't one in 

ten 
Cian put it straight as he did. 

He says, " It's the time of year 
When you're all of you thinking of pudding, and beef, and 

tips, and beer. 
Now, Christmas," he says, <* ain't eating. And Christmas,'* 

he says, '* ain't drink. 
There's something besides that in it of which you've got to 

think. 



Christmas," he says, '<is kindness. And Christmas/' he 

says, " is love. 
For 'twas love that brought our Saviour down from His 

heaven above. 
And if He hadn't loved us, and died for us, great and 

small, 
There'd never have been a Christmas," says he, "in the 

world at all I " 
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And then he leant right over, and he seemed to look hard 

at we, 
*' Now is there someone sitting, down here in front of me, 
Who has quarrelled with a neighbour ? " he says, " or 

feels a grudge 
Against a fellow-creature ? If so, don*t let him budge 

From this here Church this morning, till he feels that he can 
stand 

And wipe out that score for ever by the shake of his neigh- 
bour's hand. 

For unless you're a lot of heathens," he says, " there's no 
other way 

But friendliness, and kindness, for keeping Christmas Day." 

I walked home very quiet. And Jim, not a word says 

he. 
But when 'twas time for dinner, he got sort of fidgety. 
** ril go down street," he says. And I says, " I'll come 

too." 
For it struck me all of a sudden what he was going to do. 

And down we walk'd together, and in at the Jones's door. 
They stared to see us enter as they'd never stared before. 

And Jim speaks out that minute — " Jones," he says, " you 

and me 
Have quarrelled for a twelvemonth in a way that shouldn't 

be. 
I own 'twas my fault mostly, and now I've come to say — 
Let's shake hands, and forget it, because it's Christmas 

Day." 
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And oh I you'd never think it ; we felt I don't know how. 

And Jones he nearly blubbered, as stupid as a cow, 

And he shook Jim's hand so hearty, with the arm that 

wasn't broke, 
That we wives fell a-laughing, and a-crying, fit to choke. 

And then I thought of my oven, and what there was inside^ 
And says I, '' Our dinner's simple, but without improper 

pride 
I'll answer for the cooking, and though our room is small 
If you'll eat your dinner with us, you're welcome, one and all.'* 

And we had a jolly dinner : and songs : and lots of fun : 
And of all the Merry Christmases that was the merriest one 
That ever I remember. 



And now that you have heard 
The ending of our quarrel, I've got a parting word. 
We learnt our Christmas lesson, and you may learn it too. 
When you rise on Christmas Morning there's one thing you 
must do. 

Shake hands with all your enemies. Wipe off old scores. 

And say — 
I'm friends with every creature, becausb it's Christmas 

Day! 



NOTE. 

A mere trifle, a halting line, a wrong emphasis, a slight 
anachronism, will frequently mar the effectiveness of a Recitation : 
and similarly a slight deviation from the text, a mere touch, a 
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change of name or place from unfamiliar to familiar, will often 
heighten the realistic effect, and will draw the audience into 
closer sympathy with the story. The Reciter should consider 
this in studying his subject, and should not hesitate to make 
alteration where alteration aids realism, but should, at all points, 
take thought and trouble to influence his hearers vividly and 
directly. 

For example : the story of this quarrel between neighbours, as 
it stands, appeals most forcibly to an audience just before Christ- 
mas ; but when recited after the Festival itself, and during the 
holiday season, as often happens, it appeals with equal pertinence 
if the closing lines are altered to the following^- 

** We learnt our Christmas lesson, and you may learn it too. 
As you face this happy season there's one thing you must do ; 
Shake hands with all your enemies, and say — ^as the sweet bells chime — 
I'm friends with every creature, because it's Christmas time." 



Biitfe^, 



This story is founded on fact. The chief incidents were related 
to the Author by Sister Grace (Miss Hanam), Head of the unique 
*' Guild of the Poor Things," whose headquarters are to be found 
at the Bermondsey Settlement, Famcombe Street, S.E. 

It has been written partly as an appeal for the ** Children's 
HoUdayFund." 
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OU know that I live in London, 
In the thick of the toiling folk. 
And it isn't a bad place, London, 
When you're used to the smuts, and the 
smoke. 
Yet often when I'm a- working, with a yellow fog overhead, 
I thmk of the real, real country, where I was born and bred. 

There are neighbours of mine in London, 

Who say it's a fad, and a waste, 
To send children down to the country : 
But that's speaking in idle haste : 
For the breath of the meadows is healing to body, and soul 

as well. 
And I know a story that proves it. And it's one which I 
love to tell. 



In a court at the back of our Buildings 

Lived a poor little crippled child, 

Neglected and left by her parents. 

Like a homeless dog, to run wild. 

The father had been a cobbler, but had idled away his trade, 

And cadged, and begged, for a living, and thieved ! , . • 

when he wasn't afraid. 

G 
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The mother too, was a woman 

Who would rather beg than earn. 
And the dirt of that house, as you passed it. 
Was enough to give you a turn ! 
*Twas a home where God was forgotten: and that means the 

devil was there : 
And a look at the child's face told you the life that she had 
to bear. 

Sometimes, when tea was ready, 

Vd coax her to come in. 
And she*d sit with her humped-up shoulder, 
And her poor little peaky chin. 
And eat like a hungry wolf! that starved! till I tell you 

flat 
I was almost ashamed of my Sally for looking so rosy and fat! 

And when the meal was finished 
She wouldn't go straight away, 
But sit curled up in a corner 
Watching our little ones play. 
And one night when Dickie came kneeling to say his prayers 

at my knee. 
She stared as if she was frightened — " Wot*s he a-doin* ? " 
says she. 

" He's praying," I says. " He's asking 

His Father to keep him good. 
Our Father, who lives in Heaven." 
Do you think that child understood ? 
No more than a little black savage. "There's nobody 
listenin'," she said. 
Yer only a-talkin' 'umbug." And when I put Dickie to bed 
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I tried to tell her as simple 

As my poor words could be framed. 
Of that Father ** Of whom the whole family 
In Heaven and earth is named." 
I tried to tell her He listens, and answers the faintest prayer 
That is brejathed by one of His children, at any time^ 
anywhere. 

But bless you ! She didn't believe me. 

" *£aven I *' she says, and stares. 
Why she knew no more of Heaven 
Than she did of saying her prayers. 
And when I said Heaven was better than even the country 

could be, 
** Country ! " she says. " Be that pretty ? Why, wot is it 
like ? *' says she. 

Friends. You would never credit 

With our knowledge, our wealth, our state. 
That in the great City of London 
A child could live to be eight 
And never be told of the country I Yet it's true. And hid 

in our slums 
There are hundreds and hundreds such children, to be 
counted as easy as plums. 

" What is it like ! " I says, " Lissy ! 

Why I you walk for miles on the grass. 
And hear no policeman calling — 
* Come off it * as you pass. 
There are big, bright, ponds of water, with ducks a-sailing 

round. 
And little yellow chickens that run along the ground. 

201G94 
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And beautiful pigs ! And horses ! 

And cows ! And sweet little lambs I 
And you don't see any 'buses. 
And you don't see any trams. 
And oh ! my dear, the flowers ! You can pick them all day 

long! 
Buttercups, clover, daisies, and nobody say you're wrong. 

There are lovely scented roses, 

There are birds and butterflies ; 
And no smuts and no fogs, like London, 
But the bluest of blue, blue skies ! 
There are apples red in the orchards, and poppies red in 

the corn. 
All down in the real, real country, where I was bred and 
born. 

Wouldn't you love to go there. 

And run in the fields, and play ? " 
She humped up her little shoulder. 
And just as she crept away, 
She looks at me sharp and funny, with her great, big, coal- 
black eyes — 
" I reckon yer only a 'umbug, and yer tellin' a pack of lies.' 



There's a sort of a Mission in London, 

That's got a peculiar name ; 
The Guild of the Poor Things they call it, 
And to join it you must be lame. 
Or blind, or deaf, or crippled, or silly in your mind. 
It sounds a bit unusual, but the ladies are kind as kind. 
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And if you could see their meetings, 

And watch the work they do 
For their Poor Things, you'd be wishing 
That you was a Poor Thing too ! 
I chanced to know the Sister that worked it round our 

way. 
And I told her of little Lissy, and she got her to join 
one day. 

And it happened, some weeks after, 
The Sister came down our street. 
" Mrs. Hyde," she says, " we're giving 
Our Poor Things a summer treat. 
We're sending twenty children out of this dusty town 
To the country for a fortnight, and we want you to take 
them down." 

** Me!'* 1 says. " You ! " she says, laughing. 

And 'twas settled there and then. 
You'll wonder how I did it. 
But Sally was nearly ten. 
And then my Jim, he's handy, and such a good-hearted man I 
«• Mother," he says, " we'll manage," when he heard of the 
Sister's plan. 

** You go," he says, " and enjoy it, 

And don't you fret for we ; 
I'll do the precious washin', 
And give the kids their tea. 
You know I'm home all evenin's, and I'll see 'em safe 

in bed," 
Ah ! there's a husband for you I I knew he'd do as he said. 
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And I kissed him for it hearty : 

" Jim," I says, " you're a dear ! " 
And I went. I shan't forget it. 
*Twas the loveliest time o' year. 
And to see them crippled children — half with a crutch, or 

a sling — 
To see them in the meadows was a sight to make you sing I 

The second day we got there, 

Lissy came up to me 
All in a quiver and shiver 
Of joy that was strange to see. 
'* I reckoned as yer was a 'umbug, and yer ain't ! " she says. 

" It's true I 
It's all as yer said. There's roses. And the sky is blue 
as blue. 

And ther's ducks, and ponds of water ; 
And I've seen a Cow ! And a lamb ! 
And I hain't seen one policeman ! 
And ther' ain't the sign of a tram." 
And she climbs to my neck and hugs me, till I thought the 

child 'ud faint — 
** I thought as yer was a 'umbug, and yer ain't ! Yer ain't I 
Ybr ain't ! " 

And then she quiets sudden. 

" If the country's true," says she, 
** Then it's true about our Father, 
That He'd listen and answer me ? " 
'< True as the summer sunshine, my blessed lamb," says I. 
•* I've never said a prayer," she said, " but I thinks I'll try." 
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That child went down in the clover. 

In the field, in the open air, 
And she put her hands together. 
And this was her little prayer — 
" Our Father, wot lives in 'eaven, I'm so glad it's all of it 

true; 
And I wants to be one of yer children, and always pray 
to You." 

I tell you I cried to hear it. 

Oh ! 'twas a wondrous thing I 
'Twas a marvellous revelation 
Of what the fields could bring. 
Out of God's golden meadows, out of His sunny air. 
There had come to that child the knowledge of Truth, of 
Faith, of Prayer I 

The joy of the glorious country 

That makes a sick body whole^ 
Had brought the light of Heaven 
Into her sleeping soul. 
And when she went back to London, back to the dirty court, 
She wasn't the child that left it. The simple faith she 
brought 

Stayed with her like an angel. 

She stuck to her childish prayers : 
And as her parents listened, 
It made them remember theirs. 
And friends ! Keep this in your memories, if you never 

heard it before 
When prayer steals in at the window ^ the devil sneaks out at the 
door. 
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The change that came over them people 

Was one you couldn't believe ! 
The father gave up begging, 
And didn't cadge, nor thieve. 
But took to cobbling, honest. The mother • • • washed her 

facel 
And cleaned herself! And bless you ! They smartened up 
the place. 

Till I tell you I didn't know it, 

When I walked down the court I 
They'd a white lace blind ! And curtains ! 
And some plants that Lissy brought. 
Scarlets, and peas, and pansies, that blossomed half the year. 
And seemed to say through the window — "There's a bit of 
the country here ! " 

♦ ♦ ♦ 4c 4e 

That is the whole of the story. 

And it's one which I love to tell. 
Oh ! search for the heathen children, 

The ignorant mites who dwell 
In the shadows and slums of our cities. 

Send them down to the healing breeze 
That blows in God's golden meadows. 
Send them down to His flowers. His trees. 
There's life for their souls, and their bodies, where the blue 

sky laughs overhead, 
In the heart of the real, real country^ where I was born and 
bred. 



^affj^ 




AST night, as Jim sat smoking, with the paper on 
his knee, 
Smoking a bit, and reading a bit, and telling a 
bit to me, 
As he often does of an evening — he puts the paper by. 
And he says to me, peculiar, with a twinkle in his eye, 
" Do you know of what Fm thinking, mother ? " And I 

says, " No. 
Most-like about the Parliament, and how the lections go." 
" You're wrong," he says ; " I'm thinking, as I see you 

sitting there, 
A-patching of my waistcoat, with the lamplight on your hair, 
That you don*t look no older than the day I married you I " 
" Well ! " I says. " Well, I never 1 Get along with your 
nonsense, do ! " 

For really, 'twas ridiculous ! With Dicky as tall as the 
door, 
And Harry gone for a soldier, and Sally — twenty-four ! 
My Sally's a wife and a mother, and as happy as any 
queen ; 
But she had her share of troubles the summer she turned 

eighteen. 
And this is the story of it. 
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There were two young Yorkshire men 

Who came to lodge just opposite our house, at Number Ten. 

Smart chaps they were, and steady: George Price and 
Charlie Dunn : 

And both of them were car-men at Carter Paterson. 

We saw them very often : Sundays they'd come to tea, 

(Brushed up to that extent, *twas wonderful to see,) 

To go to Church with— Jimmy ! And have a chat with — me! 

Of course 'twas we they come for. Not Sally ! Oh dear, no! 

Though I guess the lassie reckoned which way the wind 
would blow. 

For when she left the workroom (she worked at the dress- 
making then). 

She'd seat herself in the window, just opposite Number Ten, 

With her best bib-apron on, and a riband in her hair ; 

And once I said to her, " Sally, what are you a-doing there ? " 

" I'm watching the sunset, mother. There's such a lovely 
sky." 

" Yes," I thinks to myself, " it's the sunset, that shines in a 
young man's eye." 

V 

Well, when there come Queen's Birthday, we all went 

to Richmond Park, 
And took our dinner with us, and didn't get home till dark. 
A beautiful day we had. But when we come back that 

night, 
I could see in half a minute that something wasn't right. 
For there were Sally and Charlie, both looking so happy 

and proud. 
And there was George by himself, with a face like a 

thunder-cloud. 
And presently up comes Charlie to Jim, with a word to say, 
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And Sally steals round to her mother, and George walks 

straight away. 
And then it was out directly : they'd both of them had their 

chance. 
And Sally had chosen Charlie, and he • • • oh ! at half a 

glance 
You could see he was proud as a peacock. He told us he*d 

loved her dear 
Since the minute he first saw her : that was over half a year : 
And there never was a couple so deep in love as they, 
And please . • . might they be married before next Quarter 

Day? 
It melted me to hear him, (Fm easy melted so) 
And I was for saying " Yes," but Jimmy, he says, " No. 
"You're welcome to keep company with my little girl, 

says he, 
" But Sally isn't twenty, and you're not twenty-three. 
And though I like you, Charlie, and you've got an honest 

tongue. 
To think of getting married, you are both of you too young. 
You've regular employment in a first-class firm, I know, 
And Sally earns a little : but can either of you show 
Five Pounds put by for furniture? " Our Sally hung her 

head. 
And Charlie he looked sober. " I can't do that," he said. 
Says Jim, " I don't expect it, at your time of life : 
But a man must think of saving before he takes a wife. 
What one can live on easy won't do for two • • . and more^ 
And times are getting harder than ever they've been before. 
And love • • • ain't bread and bacon ! " (Oh, Jim can put it 

straight !) 
•* So if you marry Sally," he says, " you both must wait. 
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And work, and save together, for at least a couple of years.' 
Poor Charlie, he stood staring : Sally, she fell to tears : 
And Vm that foolish-hearted, it give me quite a shock. 
** Father," I says, " it's cruel ! " But Jim stood like a rock : 
** If a man who goes a-courting can't stick to a girl, and bide 
For two years — or for seven — ^if the luck ain't on his side, 
And work and wait for her faithful, he isn't worth his salt," 
He says. And so 'twas settled. For Charlie wasn't at fault, 
But spoke up like a Briton and said he'd wait, he would, 
A dozen years, if needful, and count it to the good 
For the sake of getting Sally. 

We all went home so bright. 
Though somehow I lay thinking of George the livelong night. 
I feared he might turn bitter. But no, I was glad to see 
He went to work next morning, quite brisk and cheerfully. 
And was just as fair and friendly as ever he used to be. 

Things went on very pleasant till Christmas Day come 

round, 
With all the pipes a-bursting, and snow upon the ground. 
The men were dining with us: George Price and Charlie 

Dunn: 
And everything was ready by the time the clock struck One. 
I hoped they would be punctual, for I can't bear meat to 

burn. 
I knew by the smell of roasting our ribs was done to a turn. 
And if there's a sight upsets me it's good beef shrunk from 

the bone, 
So I watched the door quite anxious, when in walks George, 

alone. 
« Why, George ! " says Sal, " Where's Charlie ? " " Charlie. 

What ! Haven't you heard ? " 
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" Heard ! " the girl gasped in terror. " No, not a single 

word." 
" There's been a row at the Office. They've kept him half 

the day . . .'* 
Says George, and stops, and stutters. " Say out what 

you've got to say, 
George Price," says Jim, prepared-like. And this is what 

we hears. 

They've a rule at Carter Paterson, a strict one it appears. 
That car-men out delivering shall take their money back 
To Headquarters three times daily, on busy days and slack. 
But Charlie being worried, as it was Christmas Eve, 
With extra to deliver, and extra to receive, 
And driving up till midnight, was so dead-beaten then 
That instead of going to Office he come back to Number 

Ten, 
Bringing his money with him — twelve pounds or more, 

George said — 
And put it down beside him, and dropped upon his bed — 
Just as he was, clothes on him — as tired as a dog. 
And there he slept as heavy and as deaf as any log 
Till close on six in the morning : and then as the daylight 

shone 
He got up to take his money, and the money-bag was 
gone! 
" That's the tale he tells to the foreman," says George, 
" but we can see 
The facts look black against him. It's a lucky thing for me 
I wasn't driving with him." 

We stood there, in that room. 
As silent, when he'd finished, as the figures on a tomb. 
You might have heard the scratching or the falling of a pin. 
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When the door was open*d sudden and Charlie himselL 

came in. 
If I live for a hundred years I shall never forget his face. 
'Twas the face of a man that's ruined. He says — ** I've 

lost my place." 
Just like that : sharp and desperate : " I'm sent adrift," he 

said. 
*^ And if the firm was harder I might have lodged my head 
This Christmas night in prison . • I see you've heard it 

all . . ." 
He broke off for a minute and leant agamst the wall. 
Then he looked across at Sally — she wai' white as foam o' 

the sea — 
** Sally," he says quite steady, " When I asked you to marry 

me 
I wasn't ashamed to do it. I was poor, but my name was 

clean. 
I'd got an honest character. And now,'* he says, ** I've been 
And lost it, though I'm innocent • • • And Sally • • . you're 

free to go 
And marry somebody better . • • there's plenty about, I 

know. 
They shall never say I asked you to waste your life, and to 

wait 

For a chap who might be standing inside a prison gate " 

He didn't get no further, for Sally coloured red 

As the reddest rose a-blowing — " They may say what they 

like," she said. 
^* Do you think I'd leave you, Charlie, in the trouble you're 

in this day ? 
I'll wait for you," says Sally, " if I wait till I'm old and 

grey." 
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It's funny how we take things. He'd kept up very fair : 
But to hear her speak so loving seemed more than he could 

bear: 
The next minute he was sobbing. 

I stepped across the floor. 
" Charlie," I says, ** speak truly, if you never speak no more. 
Do you know about this money ? " He lifted up his head : 
" If I know about it, mother, may this roof crush me dead." 
(He often called me mother, for he seemed just like a son.) 
Says I, " It's hard to suffer for what you haven't done. 
But if men judge you wrongly, there's One who judges right ; 
One who can clear your character and make your name as 

bright 
As noonday. You can read it : in the thirty-seventh Psalm: 
Things may work most contrairy, but if you just bide calm, 
And trust in God for justice, you'll get it soon or late. 
Aye ! though it's long in coming, you'll get it, if you'll wait. 
As sure as there's sun in Heaven, it's truth I'm telling you. 
Will you believe it, Charlie ? " « Mother," he says, « I do." 
And then we all felt brighter, and the trouble seemed 

to shift. 
For there's nothing like the Bible to give your heart a lift. 
And I dished up my dinner as quick as ever I could. 
And though 'twas burnt up dreadful, it tasted very good. 

Well, when that week was over, for Charlie there began 
As rough a time as ever was known by a working-man. 
He heard of several places, but sure as ever he went 
To try if they would take him, they'd somehow got the scent 
Of what there was against him, and so it would all fall 

through : 
For disgrace will follow a man, no matter what he may do. 
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For eighteen months he struggled : doing odd jobs, and 

glad 
To turn his hands wherever a penny was to be had. 

You may guess it was hard for Sally, but she stood by 

him out and out, 
And not for want of sweethearts : there was dozens of them 

about I 
George Price, he tried his hardest to get her to marry him. 
" Tm going to be promoted," he says one night to Jim. 
<< Tve ten times more to give her than a broken-down chap 

like Dunn." 
And Sally, she overhears it ... " I'll marry him or none, 
George Price," says she in a passion. " He may be broken 

down. 
But a girl don't change her sweetheart as she changes a 

worn-out gown ! " 
That happened Monday evening, towards the latter end 

of June. 
And on the next day Charlie come in in the afternoon, 
And told us, unexpected, he had come to say good-bye. 
He was sick of his luck in London, and he'd made up his 

mind to try 
If 'twas better back in Yorkshire. He was terrible sad 

and low, 
** There's a cloud hangs over me here," he says, "and I'd 

better go." 
He'd scarcely said them words when I looked up, and there 

stood a man, 
A Middlesex Hospital porter. " Will you come as quick 

as you can ? " 
He says, not to me, but to Sally. " Your name is Hyde, I 

think ? 
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There's a case as wants to see you, and we're fearing he 

may sink. 
He'd got a cab a- waiting, and the next thing that I knew 
Was getting in with Sally, for I thought I'd best go too. 
Things come so strange and sudden. Before I could 

fetch a breathy 
So it seemed, we both was standing, silent and pale as death. 
In the Accident ward, and before us • • . was something • • • 

under a sheet . . • 
Something that that very morning had stood upright on 

its feet 
A man ! And that man • • • Oh I I saw him ! and my blood 

froze into ice. 
That poor crushed thing, just breathing, just breathing . • • 

was Price, George Price ! 
A brewer's dray had smashed him. The horses had run 

away. 
He fixed his eyes on Sally, and he just had strength to say — 
" Kneel down." She knelt beside him, and he dropped the 

words out slow, 
"Look — under — the board — that's loose — ^by the bedroom 

door — he'll know — " 
They poured some brandy down him, and he tried to raise 

his head, 
And struggled to speak, and couldn't, for his time for speech 

had fled ; 
"God — forgive me — for what I've done — " he gasped, and 

he fell back — dead ! 
Sally she sprang up trembling, and shivering like a leaf. 
It was all so sudden, so awful, we hadn't time for grief. 
" Mother," she says, " am I dreaming ? Oh, mother, it 

can't be true ! " 

H 
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We hurried back to Charlie, and as quick as I'm telling you, 
We went across to the lodgings, and there, by the bedroom 

door, 
Under the shifting board, that no one had thought of before. 
We found the bag with the money ! Untouched, and safe, 

and whole. 
Just twelve pounds, ten and twopence, not a penny lost or 

stole ! 
That night that Charlie slept so, George must have gone 

in and out 
And hidden the money, hoping, and knowing, without 8 

doubt, 
That the blame would fall on Charlie. 'Twas a wicked 

thing to do : 
A wicked thing to think of, to plan, and to carry through. 
But he*s gone to his last account, poor soul, and so let him 

bide: 
He called on God to forgive him, and the Love of God is 

wide. 

You can guess there wasn't in London a prouder than 

Charlie Dunn, 
When he took that bag next morning to Carter Paterson, 
And plumped it down before them. The firm was more 

than fair : 
They acted downright handsome : they took him then and 

there. 
And made him under-foreman, with more than his former pay, 
And as a wedding-present upon his wedding day 
They sent — what proved a blessing instead of a sort of 

curse — 
That twelve pounds, ten and twopence, in a bran-new 

leather purse I 
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So Charlie's damaged character is clear as noon-day light. 
And as I tells him often, I knew it would all come right. 
Things may work most contrairy, but on this you may 

depend, 
God's everlasting justice will triumph in the end. 



^5^ ^(ot2 of a Crime* 



This tragedy was enacted in Oxfordshire, and its ghastly details, 
read by the Author in the Oxford Times, impelled her irresistibly 
to write the ballad. She feels the appeal of the bare facts to be 
so solemnly urgent, their lesson so tremendous, that she ventures 
to ask the Reciter never to attempt to deliver the Story of a Crime 
without thoughtful and prayerful preparation. 

The first verse cannot be spoken too deliberately. The last 
four verses cannot be given too passionately. There is very little 
play of a lighter vein in the verses which intervene, but the Reciter 
should endeavour to extract as much lightness as is possible out of 
the first division of the ballad. 
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HAVE come to-night to tell you 
The story of a crime. 
I have known some crimes, and horrors, 
And sorrows, in my time, 
But a blacker, sadder story than this I never heard : 
And the saddest part of all is, it's true in every word. 



When I'd been twelve months married, 

As near as I can tell, 
I came to know a neighbour 
Of the name of Margaret Bell. 
She'd been a wife but a twelvemonth, and so it wasn't odd 
That we two got as friendly as a couple of peas in a pod. 

We were both of us young and happy, 

And both of us fond of fun ; 
And each of us thought her husband 
The best one under the sun ! 
We lived within a stone's throw of each other, so to speak, 
And funny enough, our babies were born in the self-same 
week! 
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Mothers who know the feeling 

Of a mother's earliest joy, 
Will guess what we thought of them children, 
Mine a girl, and hers a boy. 
Didn't we stand and admire? And didn't we sit and 

adore ? 
And didn't we say such babies had never been born 
before ? 

You can reckon we did ! And bless you, 

To see Maggie with her child, 
A-dancing him, and a-kissing him, 
As he cooed at her and smiled — 
Both of them golden-haired, with eyes like a bit of blue 

sky — 
It was just the sweetest picture that you could ever spy. 

Love him ? She more than loved him, 

She worshipped him ! She said 
His laugh would make her heart beat 
If she was lying dead. 
There are mothers here before me who love their children 

well, 
But not one loves hers better than did my friend, Margaret 
Bell. 

And knowing all that followed, 

I have learnt that mother's love — 
Though it's beautiful and holy, 
And sent from Heaven above — 
Will only make a mother all a mother ought to be. 
When love of God goes with it. Ah, friends, you may look 
at me! 
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But a mother without religion 

I wouldn't give twopence for ! 
We may say we love our children, 
But our love must be something more 
Than tying on bows and pinnies, and stuffing their little 

insides 
With jam and treacle pudding, and taking them donkey-rides. 

A mother's heart must be tender, 
A mother's head must be wise ; 
A mother's life must be a light 
Before her children's eyes, 
Leading their feet to Heaven by the road her own have trod. 
And how are you going to be all that, without the help 
of God ? 

That's what Maggie never thought of, 

And if I dropped a word 
That I meant to be sort of serious, 
She'd think it just absurd ! 
And laugh — " Don't you stand preaching with a £ace as long 

as my arm ! 
When I turn a wicked woman, and do my darling harm, 

'Twill be time for you to cackle I 
I ain't one of your goody sort, 
But I hope I knows my duty 
As well as a mother ought." 
And off she'd go, a-singing, and gay as the butterflies. 
With her arms about her baby, and a mother's pride in 
her eyes. 
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And she set me thinking, somehow, 

Of a beautiful ship at sea, 
Afloat without ballast or rudder, 
That yet will sail steadily 
While the wind at her back is steady. But let the storm- 
winds rave. 
And she drifts to the rocks, and founders, apd goes down, 
down, down to her grave. 

♦ 4c 3|c 4E t|S 

Well, Maggie found fair weather 
For many a long year through ; 
And then, without note of warning. 
The storms of trouble blew. 
Two little girls she had, like May -buds, white and red : 
Friday they trotted off to school, and Monday they were dead. 

And then her husband, Lorrie, 

As good and as kind a man 
As ever made home happy 
(Let them deny it who can) ; 
He worked unlading cargo, down by the river-side : 
And he worked through a fog that winter, and took a chill, 
and died. 

And when he'd gone, she struggled 

To keep her home for a bit : 
But women are paid so badly 
(More is the shame of it), 
That she couldn't earn by her labour the half what they'd 

had before, 
And one by one her treasures were sucked through cue 
pawnshop door. 
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Friends, it's a common story — 

Death — poverty — struggle — strife ! 
There are stormy seas of trouble 
That roar into every life ; 
But oh| when the strong deck splits, and it*s either sitik or 

swim, 
The Lord have mercy on that soul which cannot turn to Him. 

When the trouble burst on Maggie, 

She had nothing to pull her through. 
No one that she could cling to, 
Nothing that she could do, 
But what thousands have done before her, and that is— 

take to drink I 
Run aground on the Devil's quicksand, and just sink, and 
sink, and sink. 

I'd have given my own right hand 

To have saved her if I could : 
But she drifted out of my reaching 
To a lower neighbourhood. 
And them that saw her told me — for she wouldn't meet my 

face — 
That she grew a drab, and a slattern^ and a scandal to the 
place. 

How did she live ? you may ask me. 

It's a thing you would scarce believe : 
But she lived through the pluck and the labour 
Of her first-born, her little Steve. 
He was but a slip of a lad, thirteen when his father died. 
And he kept a roof over her head, and paid for her keep 
beside. 
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His earnings were but little : 

But that boy would pinch and plan 
As wise as any woman, 
And as brave as any man. 
And what he suffered with her, I pray none here can tell, 
For give me a drunken mother, and Til show you a home 
like hell. 

Many a night in winter 

That boy has come in chilled, 
And found no supper ready, 
No fire, no kettle filled, 
Naught but a tipsy woman, who'd laugh — in a room stripped 

clear : 
For she*d steal the bed he laid on, and pawn the chairs for 
beer! 

And many among the neighbours 

Would tell him to let her go : 
To turn her out : to leave her : 
But the boy said always, ** No ! 
I promised dad I'd help her. And she's no one else, you see; 
And though she drinks, she*s my mother: and she used to be 
good to me." 

One evening in December 

He came home tired and late, 
And found her by the fire 
In an awful drunken state : 
Worse than a savage creature that snarls in the jungle 

grass. 
He wanted to reach the tea-pot, and she dared him to move 
or pass. 
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She flung a plate, and it missed him, 

And smashed through the window-pane. 
" Mother, come up to bed," he says ; 
And he never spoke again : 
For she caught up the copper shovel and hurled it at his heac!. 
And it struck him, like a bullet . . . and he dropped before 
her . • • dead! 

And she was the mother that bore him ; 
And she didn't know what she'd donei 
But rolled in a drunken stupor 
To the side of her murdered son. 
And so the neighbours found them, when that ghastly night 

wore down — 
He dead, and she sleeping heavy, with his life-blood on her 
gown. 

♦ * * * « 

She sent for me in the prison. 

Friends, I've no words to tell 
Of that agony of meeting 
'Twixt me and Margaret Bell. 
Oh ! the wreck of the rudderless ship that had sailed so fair 

on the wave ! 
Oh ! the wreck, the wreck of the woman who was going 
down to her grave. 

" Annie,'* she says, " they'll hang me : 

And I'm glad," she says — " I'm glad I 
Oh, Annie, we two were neighbours 
Before I went to the bad. 
I shall be hung. But you're living : you've a brain ... a 

voice ... a son ! 
Go to the mothers of England and tell them what drink has 
done! 
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And, Annie, tell them to listen 

To the words you used to say 
About loving God . . . and religion . . . 
And kneeling down to pray. ... 
For tell them, if I'd listened" — and her eyes stared strange 

and wild — 
•• I shouldn't be waiting my trial for the murder of my child." 

But no earthly judge or jury 

Had the trying of Maggie Bell ; 
For, the day before the Assizes, 
She died in the prison cell. 
Died : just of a broken heart. And her body went under 

the sod : 
And her soul went up for trial at the judgment-bar of God. 



Men — ^Women — I've told the story 

Of this neighbour of my youth ; 
And I haven't been inventing, 
I have told you naked truth. 
The case was in our papers : and 1 say it's a cry — a call — 
The sound of the blast of a trumpet — in the hearing of us all. 

Drink ! Yes — 'twas drink that did it ! 

But 'twas something worse than drink 
That swept her on those quicksands 
Where thousands and thousands sink. 
*Twas the want of love to God^ of religion, in her life : 
For, mark my words, without that there isn't a mother, 
a wife, 
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A man I set here before me. 

Who can dare to stand up and say* 
*^ I d never have done what she did : 
Vd never have walked her way " — 
You can't tell where you'd walk if the devil got grip of 

your arm I 
Mothers ! oh, mothers of England, who would shield your 
homes from harm, 
For the sake of your children I say it, 

If the words were to be my last — 
Strive to love God, first, supremely. 
Cling to His love, keep it fast, 
It's a Rampart of Rock within you : it will hold : it will 

stand : it will stay ! 
And your love's just fluff and feathers that the devil can 
blow away. 
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Only one soldier earned the coveted distinction of the Victoria 
Cross after the battle of Abou Klea, and this was Gunner Albert 
Smith, of the Royal Artillery. He rushed to the assistance of 
Lieutenant Guthrie, who, in the breaking of the square, had been 
struck to the ground, and badly wounded by an arab spear. 
Smith stood over his officer's body, and defended him single- 
handed against a number of dusky assailants, until the square 
was re-formed and help arrived. 

In this ballad the Author has touched upon, and tried to combat, 
the strange prejudice and disfavour with which the profession of 
the private soldier is regarded by the very class which should be 
foremost in its enthusiastic support. The prejudice prevails more 
widely than is suspected amongst our working folk : many instances 
of it have come under the Author's personal notice : and it is one 
which cannot be too deeply deplored, too strongly opposed, by 
all who care for their country's good, and who realize the immense 
benefit the moral and disciplinary training of the Army confers 
upon the raw male material of our villages and cities. 

In the prefatory remarks the Reciter could point out to the 
audience that the working classes are responsible for the so-called 
" common " soldier, and that it is of the utmost importance that 
they should feel the truth of a working woman's words — 

" It's a duty we owe our country to stand by our rank and file." 

That the working classes have not awakened to this aspect of 
their duty hitherto, is a fact known to recruiting officers. Our 
population is enormous, our standing Army comparatively small. 

I 
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A working man should be proud of having a son admitted to the 
ranks of this small but glorious Army ; and if such is not generally 
the case, it is partly owing to the foolish mistaken belief that 
private soldiers are " the sweepin's of the place," and the black 
sheep of their families. It is hard to understand that preposterous 
sentiment which prefers to keep a son at home, out of work, 
hanging round public-houses, a mere loafer and wastrel half his 
days, to sending him to the barracks to take the Queen*s shilling, 
to accept honourable employment under the Queen's colours. 

It was a recognition of the need of popularizing the " Service *' 
amongst the people themselves that led our far-sighted Queen to 
institute, in the early years of her reign, the reward for valour 
associated with her name ; for until the creation of the famous 
order of the Victoria Cross the private soldier, however brave, 
was left unrewarded and undecorated. The new order, besides 
its honour, bestowed upon all non-commissioned officers and 
privates the right to receive a pension of ;f lo a year, with an 
extra £$ for each additional bar. The comment of the Times foi 
June 27th, 1857, upon the Queen's action may well be quoted here 
to show the present generation the debt they owe a Sovereign 
who, long before their day, was thinking and labouring for the 
advantage of her gallant rank and file : — 

" A new order is instituted, an order for merit and valour, open, 
without regard to rank or title, to all whose conduct in the field 
has rendered them prominent for courage even in the British Army. 
A path is left open to the ambition of the humblest soldier, a road 
is open to honour which thousands have toiled, and pined, and 
died, in the endeavour to attain, and private soldiers may now 
look forward to wearing a real distinction which kings might be 
proud to have earned the right to bear. The old spirit of exclu- 
siveness, which, while limiting the Order of the Bath to field-officers 
only, yet dissipated its honours on the whole staff, may be con- 
sidered to have terminated when policemen, and park-keepers, 
officers and privates, captains and four-mast sailors, stood side 
by side as they did yesterday in the presence of their Sovereign 
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to receive at her hands that high reward for deeds which all had 
earned alike. Let us hope . . • that the Victoria Cross will 
muster among its wearers a glorious bead roll of rank and file, 
who have always signalized their bravery, but until now in vain." 

There is a strange £ascination in looking back, through the haze 
of forty years, to that brilliant June morning when the first 
distribution of the Victoria Cross took place under the green trees 
of the Park, after the termination of the Crimean war. 

We read, half smiling, half tearful, we who know her in her 
venerable age, how the Queen was mounted on a roan charger, 
and how she wore her " usual scarlet riding coat, with a 
General's sash over the left shoulder, and a General's plume 
of red and white feathers in her open riding hat." She 
rides happily between the Prince Consort and Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia, destined hereafter to earn the name of 
Frederick the Noble, and to her bows with chivalrous homage 
that grand old Highlander, Sir Colin Campbell ; dark Lucknow 
and the wild storming of the Secundrabagh lying veiled before 
him in the unwritten future. Sixty-one men receive the Cross 
from the Queen's hands. Twelve belong to the Royal Navy, two 
to the Marines, four to the Cavalry, five to the Artillery, four to 
the Engineers, and the remainder to various regiments of Infantry. 
Three or four are in private clothes, or in uniform of a non-military 
character, as for example a policeman of the R division. No. 444, 
and a park-keeper, men who have quitted the ranks since the war 
and obtained civil appointments. There they stand — heroes of 
the Redan, of Balaclava, the survivors of the gallant little army 
that climbed the heights of Alma, and held its ground at Inker* 
mann. The Queen bends from her saddle and affixes on the 
breast of each the plain bronze cross made from the gun metal of 
ordnance captured at Sebastopol. For the Navy it hangs from 
a blue ribbon, for the Army from a red. 

The ceremony is quickly over. Crowds cheer, drums beat, 
music clashes, regiments salute: the Queen and het glittering 
suite pass from the scene. 
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The account given by Annie Hyde in the ballad of the presen* 
tation of medals at Windsor, after the Soudan campaign in 1885, 
is not a strictly literal description of what took place on that 
occasion. For the sake of dramatic effect the incidents of several 
other *• royal " days have been grouped together : such days as 
the distribution of medals by her Majesty at Windsor in May, 
1874, after the Ashantee war, and the review of 10,000 troups by 
her in Windsor Park in 1880. These details are, however, of 
secondary value, and need not be explained to an audience. 

Some Reciters conclude the recitation of " Harry " with the line — 

"Make way for this woman to pass" he says, " her boy's won the Victoria 
Cross!" 

In this case the remaining 19 lines may be given as an encore, 
If necessary. 

The Author asks the Reciter not to slur over, but rather to lay 
stress upon, the italicized line in the argument between the two 
women — 

" Let him read his mother's Bible » and I'd trust him anywhere ! " 

She has tried to crystallize there a truth which is of the salt of 
life. No surer weapon of defence can any mother place in her 
son's hands than the Bible. In it is found the Strength to 
Overcome, and the very core of Courage 
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I'M sorry to have to say it, but Mrs. Crump and me 
(She's my right-hand next-door neighbour) we 

never can agree ; 
And not for want of trying. I've tried the best 
I know ; 
But the AIRS that woman gives herself! they do upset me so, 
I haven't patience with her. 

When Harry was just nineteen, 
He said he'd be a soldier, and go and serve the Queen. 
And me and Jim were willing, for the lad was strong and fine, 
Just made to be a soldier — so he went and joined the L^e. 
And the day that he enlisted, as I was at the pump 
Drawing water for my washing, in rushes Mrs. Crump — 
" Oh ! Mrs. Hyde, your Harry I Oh ! your wicked, wicked 

son ! " 
" Mercy ! " I says, " what is it ? Whatever has he done ?** 
"Done! " she repeats in a passion — "What hasn*t he done ? " 

says she ; 
"He's led away my Tommy: he's worked on him shamefully. 
He's taken him to the barracks, and enlisted him in the 

Line ! " 
And then she throws her hands up — " To think that a son 

of mine 
Should be a Common Soldier ! " 
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" Well," I says, " more's the pride : 
For he couldn't be anything better." " What ! " she says, 

" Mrs. Hyde I 
My son's brought up respectable." " And mine is," I replied. 
** And to be an English soldier is an honourable trade 
For any man to follow. Do you think that we're afraid 
To say our son's a soldier ? No, Mrs. Crump, we're proud! 
Their service should be longer, that's commonly allowed : 
And when a man's served faithful for the best years of 

his life. 
There should be provision for him, and a pension for his wife. 
But take the British Army, as you've got it now," says I, 
" 'Twill give your boy employment, and promotion by-and-by. 
Lodging, and clothes, and rations, and drill him straight 

and tall. 
(For bless your heart, her Tommy he was all of a perfect 

sprawl !) 
And talk of what's respectable, can you ask for an honour 

more 
Than for him to wear the scarlet the Duke o' Wellington 

wore ? " 
" Oh ! " says she, « a Duke is different." " Oh no," I says, 

" he's not. 

It's the leaders give the orders : it's the soldiers fire the shot: 

You must have 'em both together." 

But she sits and wrings 
her hands. 

The Army did for officers, who had to give commands : 

'T would be ruin to her Tommy. Could I look her in the face 

And say that private soldiers weren't the sweepings of the 

place ? 

" Yes," I says, " you, or twenty ; I deny that that's the case. 

And if they were the sweepings it would just be our disgrace. 
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It's a duty we owe our country to stand by our rank and file. 
Yes, Mrs. Crump, our duty " — for I saw her give a smile, 
Sort of pitying, and superior : and I wouldn't let it pass — 
"The rank and file's our making: it's drawn from the 

working class : 
And for us to run it down," I says, "is a burning shame 

and sin. 
Call the Army fit for rascals and you'll get the rascals in. 
But call it what it »s," I says, " a Service for the best. 
And you'll get the best to join it." 

She clutches at her chest. 
She'd got a mother's feelings ! No doubt I thought it fun 
To talk of death and danger. She didn't want her son 
Shot dead on a field of battle. 

« Well," I says, "as for death. 
And accident, and danger, there's not a man draws breath 
Who mightn't die to-morrow, though he's strong enough 

to-day. 
There are accidents in London, as I have heard you say." 
(Why, she'd got one son a cripple, and not from shot or steel. 
But bless your life, from slipping on a piece of orange peel 
A yard from his mother's doorstep.) She sat and groaned 

and sighed. 
" I think of their temptations, and you don't, Mrs. Hyde." 
" I do. I know that Harry may be tripped in the devil's 

snare : 
But a man must meet temptation, and he'll meet it here, as 

there. 
And when my boy goes from me he won't go out alone : 
He'll take his mother's Bible, that he's read, and learnt, 

and known, 
Since I put him into knickers. Ah ! you may sit and stare, 
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Let him read his mother^s Bible^ and Vd trust him anywhere ! " 
Then she rises up so haughty, and she swings herself 

about, 
" I hope,'* she says, " the Army is all that you make out," — 
And she looks at me insulting — " it may do for your son,** 

says she, 
" But for MINE to be a private, and join a Company : 
For Tommy to wear uniform, and march behind a band. 
Is a scandal m our IdLvaTly thdX you . . . couldn*t understand!' 
I pumped and filled my bucket, and set it on the boards. 
" Of course,** I says, " your Tommy should sit in the House 

of Lords : 
We all know that. But Harry, he*s the son of a working- 
man, 
And he*s gone to earn his living in the finest way he can. 
And dear me ! if your family is so wonderful,** says I, 
** That your boy must be Prime Minister, or something 

quite as high. 
There's no need to be making such a rimipus and a rout, 
There's time. He*s at the barracks : you can go and buy 

him out.*' 
And if you can believe me, that woman had no more sense 
Than to pawn her clothes to do it. She didn*t mind expense, 
She said, to save her Tommy I And a " save " it was, 

you'll say. 
He'd been out ot work a twelvemonth before the enlisting day. 
He'd loafed about at corners (as idle as he was plain), 
And when she'd paid the money and got him home again — 
Fussing and fussing round him, as if he*d been a prince — 
He went back to his corners, and he*s loafed there ever since I 
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Well, our boy went to Egypt. We knew why he'd gone 

to fight 
For Jim followed the war in the paper, and read it to me at 

night. 
We knew that out in Africa, in the heart of the wild Soudan, 
The noblest Christian Soldier, the bravest Englishman, 
That ever wore Queen's scarlet, was besieged in a Turkish 

town : 
That round the desert city the Arabs had come down, 
Flocks of them, fierce as vultures that watch the slow days 

go past 
Till their live prey faints, and sickens, and drops into their 

claws at last. 
We knew it was Charles George Gordon, who was holding 

the Arabs at bay. 
And we knew 'twas to rescue Gordon our soldiers had gone 

away. 
And we said — they'd be sure to do it : me and Jim : in our 

little room. 
Oh ! we didn't know the blundering, the delay that wrought 

his doom, 
The fatal, shameful ending, of the story of Khartoum. 

We'd a letter or two from Harry, saying that he was 

well; 
That he'd come home brown as coffee, with a hundred tales 

to tell. 
But for all his fun I fancied things wasn't as well as he 

said. 
And when the fighting began, and the lists came out of the 

dead. 
And the papers told of the marches across those terrible 

sandsy 
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The horrible want of water, and the swarming Arab bands, 
My heart seemed gone to nothing, for something told me 

plain 
We should never see our Harry, our handsome lad, again. 
I wouldn't look at a paper. " Jim," I says, " hide them 

away . . ." 
And he put his arms around me, as he did on our wedding- 
day. 
" Mother," he says. " Come, mother ! You mustn't lose 

heart," says he. 
" Our boy is in God's good keeping wherever he may be : 
In Egypt as in England." And I knew he was speaking 

truth. 
And I sobbed on his breast like a baby, as Fd done in our 

youth. 
*Twas only two days after, that the news rushed over the 

sea 
Of the battle in the desert by the Wells of Abou Klea. 
The fierce wild charge of the Arabs, the English stand, the 

scare. 
Carmichael killed : and Burnaby struck dead in the midst of 

the square. 
I remember that winter morning. Snow spread like a wind- 
ing sheet. 
And the neighbours glanced and whispered as I passed along 

the street. 
A man stood reading a paper — "Was your son Henry 

Hyde ? " says he, 
" Who was fighting in this battle by the Wells of Abou 

Klea ? " 
" Yes I " I says ..." Yes . . . and he*s dead ... his name's in 

the British loss ? " 
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" Dead ! " he roars. " Bless the woman ! Why — he's won 

the Victoria Cross." 
And oh ! So he had ! Oh, my goodness ! There 1 I 

haven't time to-night 
To tell you how he won it : but he'd won it, sure and right. 
And when the war was over, and the regiments home again. 
Every man had a medal who'd fought in that hard campaign. 
But only one had the Cross, and that one was my own, 

own boy. 
And the Queen hung it on his jacket (Oh I to think of our 

pride and joy) 
Under the trees at Windsor. And bless you! We was 

there ! 
For Jim says, " Come, old lady ; we'll go and take our share 
Of the glory and rejoicin'." So we brushed ourselves up 

neat, 
And off we went together. And as we crossed the street 
There was Mrs. Crump a-walking ! " You're smart to-day," 

says she. 
"Well — We're going down to Windsor for to see Her 

Majesty," 
I says as cool as ninepence. And to see her stand and stare I 
It was worth a thousand shillings ! ** It's a family affair," 
I says, and looks important. " The Queen — and our son — 

and we — 
Our son that's in the Army." Jim stood and laughed at me. 
When we were out of hearing. But I couldn't help the fun I 
She that had said the army wasn't fit for her precious son. 
Her son ! who had stayed, and idled, and drifted down the 

scale, 
nil he'd got took up for drinking, and was doing a month in 

jail! 
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But oh! I shall never finish. I can't describe the 

sight. 
Never see such another, me and Jim, till our heads ara 

white. 
Drums and music clashing ; flags flying out on the air ; 
Lines and lines of soldiers a-marching everywhere. 
Masses of hurrying people ; trample of horses' feet ; 
Cheers like a roar of thunder that made your pulses beat. 
Me and Jim half crazy, waiting for Harry's call — 
Ah ! and 'twas just a wonder we ever saw him at all : 
For there was the Royal Carriage, set where we couldn't 

pass, 
With a great wide square of scarlet drawn round it on the 

grass. 
And right in the middle was Harry I And we — shut back 

in the crowd. 
He was there . . . and I couldn't see him . • . and I cried 

right out aloud 
To a towering tall policeman — " Oh ! for pity sake let us 

through." 
** Back," he says. " Back — keep back. There's no place 

here for you." 
I was ready to burst out crying in my trouble and distress ; 
And just then came an officer riding into the press — 
Something splendid to look at ! a helmet of gold, he had — 
I caught his stirrup-leather (and Jimmy thought I was 

mad) 
" Sir ! " I says. " Sir ! I'm his mother — and they won't let 

me look at my lad. 
We're only working people, and they say there's no place for 

we. 
But he's our son. Sir, my Harry, that I want to get to see. 
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Him that won the Queen's Cross, Sir, in Egypt " 

" What I 
Won the Queen's Cross ! ** says he. 

And he sent the people flying with a touch to his noble 

horse — 
" Make way for this woman to pass," he says. " Her boy's 

won the Victoria Cross." 

» • • • • 

And there we were, me and Jimmy! inside of the 

glittering square ; 
With Harry right over against us, the best-looking soldier 

there ! 
And there, in the midst of her Army, with no crown on her 

silver hair, ^ 
But just such a simple bonnet as anyone might wear, 
Was the gracious Queen and Sovereign who's reigned over 

us sixty years. 
Talk of a sudden feelin', I scarce could see her for tears. 
To think 'twas our Queen, and me near her, 'most as close 

as I am to you ! 
" Oh ! bless her face," I says, " Jimmy. She looks like a 

mother, she do ! " 
And when Harry stepped up to her carriage, I curtsied the 

best I could. 
" He's my son. Ma'am," I says. " I'm his mother." And 

I tell you she understood : 
For she looked through the lords and the princes, who stood 

round her all in a ring. 
And she smiled at me, straight and hearty. And Jim, he 

says, " No such thing ! " 
When we were a-talking it over. " You silly old woman ? " 

says he. 
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'* Why, she couldn't tell you from Adam, in the midst of 

that company." 
"Then Tm certain," I says, "that she could. And she did — 

and that smile was for me. 
For though she*s a Queen and an Empress, and may sit with 

her banners unfurled, 
She's a heart that's the kindest, and truest, and tenderest 

heart in the world. 

And she knew I was Harry's mother." 

Ah ! let all of you 
laugh as you may ! 

I stuck to it then — and I'll stick to it now — and I will, to 

my dying day ! 
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The story told here is true. 

The prototype of Jim's Wife related to the Author how her 
own mother (a splendid specimen of a countrywoman of the last 
generation) trudged fourteen miles in a snow-storm to fetch her 
young daughter away from a public-house dance, to which she 
bad gone without permission. 

•* Training " is sometimes used as the " text " of an Address at 
meetings of the Mothers* Union. The ballad on these occasions 
is recited either before the commencement or at the conclusion 
of the address, which, it need hardly be said, should seek to 
enforce on mothers the necessity of the cultivation of that 
important element in all home training, absolute firmness combined 
with absolute gentleness. 
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NEIGHBOUR, Mrs. Weeding, 
Was talking to me one day. 
" IVe noticed, Mrs. Hyde," she says, 
" When your Sally is at play. 
If you beckon with your finger she comes flying to the call. 
And I may scream at my Molly, and she'll never come 
at all." 

" Well," I says, " Mrs. Weeding, 

I've listened when you've said — 
' You come this mortal minute 



Or I'll march you straight to bed ! * 
Do you ever take and march her ? " " There I No ! " she 

says, " I don't ! " 
** That's where it is ! " I tells her, " for Molly kfwws you 

wont ! 

It isn't screaming does it; 

As your little children grow 
They must learn that Yes means Yes ; 
That mother's No is No. 
That mother's threat or promise, can never be broken 

through ; 
That when mother says she'll do a thing, she'll do it, true 
as true." 
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" Maybe you're right," she answers, 

<< But it sounds a little hard.*' 
" Rubbish ! " I says, " is a mother 
To be made of butter or lard ? 
It's your poor, soft, jelly-fish mothers, that can't stand the 

sound of a cry. 
Who ruin the lives of their children, and rue it as years 
go by- 
Don 't talk about *hard,' Mrs. Weeding; 

There's no hardness in being /irm, 
I've known a mother so gentle 
She'd not hurt a fly or a worm. 
Much less a child like your Molly — yet, that mother's word 

was law ; 
And her children were the happiest of any I ever saw." 

And I think I knew something about it, 

For she was own mother to me ! 
And she'd five to bring up and provide for ; 
And was poor as she could be — 
And a widow — and brought us up proper — Me, Emmie, 

Tom, Gracie, and Dick — 
And she never screamed at us in passion, and she never 
touched one with a stick. 

But, mind you, she took trouble. 
And, mind you, she gave time. 
And it seems to me now, we mothers, 
We hold that next door to a crime ; 
For we hurry and drive, late and early, and slave ourselves 

weary and wild ; 
But we can't give the time for the trouble that's needed in 
training a child. 
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Now ril tell you a little story 
Of a thing my mother did, 
That will show you how she trained us 
To do as we were bid. 
There's nothing much in the story, yet — I say it to our 

shame — 
There are too few mothers now-a-days who'd do the same. 

Emmie, my elder sister, 

Was close upon seventeen ; 
And a sweeter lass than Emmie 
Never stepped on a village green. 
Just a bit saucy and giddy, and fond of the lads, and of fun; 
But not the least harm in her, bless her ! and a favourite 
with everyone. 

We lived in the heart of the country; 

And in winter-time, one day, 
Emmie was sent with butter 
To Stowe, seven miles away. 
She rode in the farmer's cart as merry as she could be. 
" Emmie, my dear," says mother, " be sure you are home 
by three." 

" Yes," says Emmie, and went. 

And three o'clock came, and four. 
And five, and six, and seven, 
But no Emmie to the door. 
Mother was getting anxious, for the snow was falling 

straight. 
When just then stopped old Willum, the carrier, at our 
gate. 
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** Emmie's a* roight, Mrs. DalQe," he shouted. 

" She towd mea to saay, 
They've a dance at th' Cat an' th' Fiddle, 
An' she's goin' to staay. 
They'll see her back sharp i' the dawnin', as chirpy an' gaSy 

as a burd." 
"Thank you for calling," says mother — And adds not 
another word. 

But she gave us all our suppers, 

Put the little ones in bed, 
Then wrapped her cloak about her. 
Tied her bonnet on her head, 
Took her clogs, and her old umbrella, and came across to me — 
** Annie," she says, " you're eleven, and a brave little girl, 
says she. 
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" I'm going to fetch your sister. 

And you must bide quietly here." 
Then she made me kneel beside her. 
And she prayed that I mightn't fear. 
** Lord," she says, "take my dear children, and cottage, 

under Thy care." 
Ah ! she was a woman, was mother, that taught us the 
meaning of prayer. 

Then out she went, strong and cheery. 

And tramped the whole way to Stowe, 
Through a wild rough night in winter, 
In the teeth of the driving snow. 
She knew that them public-house dances wasn't fit for a 

modest lass : 
And that walking home in the dawning ! She knew what 
it brought to pass. 
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Beer in ; and sense out ; and the devil 

A-tiptoe behind each one ! 
There was many a girl in our village 
Rued bitter her share of the fun. 
And Emmie, the puss! to be staying: and knew right enough 

she was wrong. 
It was midnight when mother got there : and the dancing 
was going along, 

And the shouting, and scarce a man sober — 

For the tipsiest lot on the hill 
Used to go to the Cat-and-the-Fiddle — 
They were drinking and soaking their fill, 
And a-romping and roaring like heathens. Mother looks 

them all in the face. 
"I've come to fetch my daughter," she says. And she 
walks her out of the place. 

If they'd dared they'd have tried to stop her ; 
But you wouldn't have dared had you seen ; 
A fine, tall woman was mother, 
And carried herself like a queen. 
Seven miles back she walked Emmie, with never a nag of 

a scold: 
It wasn't her way to be scolding : but this is what I've 
been told — 

That after a mile without speaking, 
As they crossed over Bullingdon Beck, 

Emmie, she burst out a-crying. 
And cuddles round mother's neck. 
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** I'll never do it a-a-again, mother," she sobs. And mother 

bends low — 
** I knows you won't, Emmie, my darling." And she kisses 

her there in the snow. 



That's all. You may think it was nothing ; 

But show me the mother to-day 
Who'll trudge fourteen miles in a snowstorm, 
At night, without stop, without stay, 
Just to teach her girl her duty — and whatever her station 
or place, 

I'll tell you that mother's a Glory and Crown to the English 
race.' 

Mothers, give time, take trouble. 
It's the noblest work on earth 
To train your children rightly 
From the hour of their birth. 
Be firm with them — firm — and gentle. And teach them 

how to pray. 
And, as God's Word says, they'll bless you when your body 
is under the clay. 

As I bless the name of my mother. 

For as I tells Httle Sal, 
Though I can't hold a match to her grannie : 
And I never did : nor shall : 
If I didn't bring up my children the same as she brought 

up we, 
rd deserve to be tarred and feathered, and pitched head-first 

in the sea ! 
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F there's one thing I like seeing, it is a pretty girl ! 
And a poor man's lass may be pretty as the 

daughter of an Earl, 
If she knows what is becoming, and dresses her- 
self neat. 
(Not in fine fal-lals, and feathers, like some that you may 

meet !) 
And talk of pretty lasses, I never saw one yet 
(Except, of course, my Sally !) that could match with 

Mignonette. 
Her mother and me were neighbours, and IVe often told 

her pat 
That to go and give her daughter a rubbishy name like that 
Was a piece of silly nonsense. But she have always sighed. 
And said — " You call girls Lily and Daisy, Mrs. Hyde, 
And Rose, and other flowers, and why not Mignonette ? " 
And I says — " Call her Turnip-top ! I haven't patience yet 
With these new-fangled fancies. They're well for gentle- 
folks ; 
But give me Jane, or Mary, or Sarah — Mrs. Noakes, 
The names our mothers gave us. They're good enough 

for me." 
But there ! it didn't matter what the lassie's name might be, 
For we always called her Nettie ! And she was pretty, too ! 
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With brown hair like a chestnut, just brushed the way it 

grew: 
(Not frizzled to her eyebrows in the way I can't abide !) 
She'd worked to keep her mother ever since her father died. 
She was always bright and busy^ and 'twas said among our 

folks— 
He'll be a lucky fellow that marries Nettie Noakes ! 

They'd seen a deal of trouble, for the father died of drink. 
And the son — who'd have supported his mother, you would 

think— 
Was a drunkard like his father. And no one ever knew 
The trials and the hardships his womenkind went through. 
But I guessed something of it : for Nettie always said. 
That when she thought of marrying, the man whom she 

would wed 
Must be a staunch teetotaler. And you should just have 

heard 
The dressing she gave somebody who thought she'd break 

her word. 
'Twas Mrs. Crump's son, Tommy : a good-for-nothing 

chap 
As ever spent his money in sniffing round a tap. 
He was always in a public : and never kept a place 
Because of getting tipsy, and leaving in disgrace. 

And he went courting Nettie! She stood and looked 

him through 1 
'* That you should dare to ask me to keep company with you ! 
Do you think," she says, indignant, *'that a girl with 

proper pride. 
Who calls herself respectable, would go walking sit your side ? 
A man who Saturday evenings can't walk straight down a 

street I 
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You*d make a pretty husband ! " 

He started to his feet — 

And swore. He didn't want her. There were good fish 

in the sea as out. 
" Oh ! as to that," says Nettie, " I've not the slightest doubt. 
And you're welcome to go fishing to-morrow in the sea : 
But till you've turned teetotal, don't try to fish for me ! " 

He never turned teetotal. He married Polly Gray. 
And before the anniversary of their second wedding-day, 
He*d made his home so wretched^ that she took to drinking 

too! 
And now you can see their children, playing without a shoe. 
Or a pair of socks, between 'em 1 Poor little half-starved 

mites ! 
It's only where there's drinking that you see such piteous 

sights. 
'Twas after this that Harry, our Harry, who had been 
In Egypt with his regiment, a-fighting for the Queen, 
Came home a month on furlough. Harry was mighty grand ! 
He'd got the Victoria Cross, pinned on by the Queen's own 

hand ! 
And talk of happy mothers ! wasn't I a happy one 
When I walked to church on Sunday with my handsome 

soldier son, 
And saw the neighbours looking ! Harry was six feet two I 
And to think he'd been my baby ! There ! I couldn't think 

'twas true ! 
Nettie was sitting with us : and when they sung a hymn. 
And I took a look at Nettie standing 'longside of him, 
So neat, and sweet, and modest, the thought came then and 

there. 
That if they were to marry, why, they'd make a pretty pair ! 
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And bless you ! in a fortnight, I saw as clear as glass 
He was over head and ears in love with the pretty lass ! 
And I guess Miss Nettie saw it, as quickly as could be. 
Wasn't / quick at seeing when Jim was in love with me ! 
I wondered how 'twould finish^ for Harry liked his beer — 
Liked it a bit too much — his father would sometimes fear. 
I wondered if she told him what she had always said, 
That the man must be teetotal whom she would ever wed. 
One summer night soon after, I found he'd got to know. 
And this was how I knew it : I'd been sitting down to sew, 
Beside the open window, and it got too dark to see. 
And before I could light a candle voices came suddenly — 
Harry and Nettie talking in the garden under me — 
And I couldn't help a-hearing. Harry was cross, I knew. 
He says, " Then you don't love me." And she says, " Yes, 

I do." 
Her voice was all a-tremble — " I do. And if we part, 
I'm almost certain, Harry, that it will break my heart : 
But I've vowed and I won't alter. Oh ! no one, no one 

knows 
What I've had to bear from drinking. No fire, no food, no 

clothes, 
No bed, for me or mother . . . I've borne it . . . many a 

day . . . 
All they could lay their hands on, taken, or stolen away 
To be pawned for a drunkard's pleasure. It's the curse of 

the land, this drink ! 
It was the curse of my father. It's brought us to the brink 
Of ruin ... me and mother. I've worked . . . and I'll 

work again, 
To keep her from the workhouse. And Harry, I tell you 

plain — 
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If you want me for a sweetheart, you must go and sign the 

Pledge ! " 
Harry stood there silent : stiff as a quick-set hedge : 
" Is this your last word, Nettie ? " And Nettie answers, 

« Yes ! " 
And then I could tell they'd parted, by the rustle of her dress : 
And he never tried to stop her, or take her to her door. 
But turned his back upon her, as he'd never done before. 

I felt upset : for if ever I wanted a thing in my life, 
I wanted my son Harry to have Nettie for his wife. 
And I knew 'twas no good meddling in what was their affair. 
But sitting by that window, I just sent up a prayer 
That it might end satisfactory. 

Do I see you looking scared 
At the thought that the Lord in Heaven had heard my 

prayer, or cared ? 
If it wasn't for bits of praying I do about this and that, 
I should die of work and worry ! and that's the truth told flat ! 
There's a verse in the dear old Bible that's been more help 

to me 
Than all my own relations (and I've had forty-three !) 
You'll find it in Philippians — ^if I trust my memory — 
" In everything, by prayer . . .Ut your wants he made known to 

God." 
Oh ! what a power of comfort ! And do you think it odd 
I should want to pray for Harry, and the girl he wished 

to wed ? 
There's many pray for the dying : I prays for the living 

instead. 

Ah! if those who go a-courting would sometimes think to pray^ 
There' d he more happy marriages than what there is to-day. 
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Well, to get back to Harry. Though he didn't start to 

growl, 
I could see he was just as gloomy and as mopey as an owl ! 
He hung about my kitchen. And he sat and kicked his heels. 
And he couldn't read the paper. And he wouldn't take his 

meals. 
Why, I made him an apple pudding that was a picture, 

quite ! 
And he says — •* No thank you, mother. I've got no 

appetite ! " 
Two Says he sat and fretted, like a dozen moxilting birds. 
And then he jumped up sudden — I heard it afterwards — 
And he rushed across to Nettie, and he caught her off her 

feet. 
And he kissed her ten times over. " Nettie ! " he says, 

" I'm beat ! 
I'm ready to sign this minute ! If Tve got to have beer 

or you, 
I'd rather have^^^w, Nettie, than all the beer they brew 
From here to Madagascar ! " And the girl she took and 

cried 
For joy, she was that happy. And sitting by her side, 
" Nettie," he says, quite serious, " you've changed my 

future life. 
God help me to keep sober, and worthy of such a wife." 



That was the ending of it. They courted a goodish spell. 
Then Harry got promotion, and marrying leave as well. 
And now he's Colour-Sergeant, and they live at Aldershot. 
We've been down once to see them, and a nice little home 
they've got. 
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Just furnished something lovely. And you need never fear 
That Harry once regretted he*d given up his beer. 
There's not a man in the regiment respected more than he • 
He's prosperous, and healthy, and happy as he can be. 



Now girls ! you've heard my story. I've a word for you 

alone. 
Just realize the power and influence you own. 
Make up your minds, like Nettie, to stand against the drink, 
And you'll have England sober in less time than you think ; 
And while you're young and single, that's the time to drive 

the wedge. 
Don't wait until you're married, and the other side the 

hedge ! 
But say to Tom, and Charlie, and Jack, and Fred, and 

Redge, 
*• If you want me for a sweetheart, you must go and 

SIGN THE Pledge." 



J^iB Buc&* 



Each incident recorded in this story is literally true, and was 
related to the Author by the friend of an eye-witness. Incredible 
as appears Dan Peter's escape from an assumably inevitable 
death, it is worth while, for the sake of the sceptical, to quote 
here another escape which, to the writer, appears yet more 
miraculous. 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, in his engrossing book, " Forty- 
one Years in India," records on page 386 the escape of Captain 
George Younghusband, commanding the Fifth Punjab Cavalry 
squadron. 

" During the fight at Agra, whilst pursuing one of the Gwalior 
rebels, he fell with his horse into a disused well, fifty feet deep, 
and was followed by two of his men, also mounted. Ropes were 
brought, and the bodies were hauled up, when, to the astonish- 
ment of everyone, Younghusband was found to be alive, and, 
beyond being badly bruised, uninjured. He had fallen to the 
bottom in a sitting position, his back resting against the side of 
the well, and his legs stretched out in front of him, while his horse 
fell standing, and across him. He was thus protected from the 
weight of the other two horses and their riders, who were all 
killed." 

That three caparisoned cavalry horses and three armed men 
should fall suddenly together a depth of fifty feet into a pit, and 
that the man falling undermost, instead of being crushed and 
mangled beyond recognition, should be drawn up to the surface 
without a broken bone, is an event so stupendous that he must be 
blind indeed who cannot see a miracle in it. 
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It is strange to read a little later in the history of the Mutiny, 
that, during an engagement on the banks of the Kali Nadi at 
Khudaganj, the soldier who had been in this unique and marvellous 
manner delivered from almost certain death, was allowed to fall 
before a Sepoy's bayonet. 

No parallel is intended to be drawn between Captain Young- 
husband's death and Dan Peter's death, for where details are 
not known comment is unjustifiable: but to those who believe 
that this world does not spin by chance, stories like these suggest 
much that remains unwritten. 



l^iB £ucSr 




|EN — Do you mind the story 
Our Saviour used to tell 
Of the beggar who went to Heaven, 
And the rich man who went to Hell ? 
How the rich man begged that a spirit might ride from the 

dead, and be sent 
To his five, rich, careless brothers, to warn them to repent ? 

And do you mind the answer 

That solemnly reached his ears. 
That strange mysterious message 
Which has rolled down thro* the years ? 
They had the Prophets — the Scriptures. They could 

listen to what they said. 
And if that didn't warn *em, nothing would, either living or 
dead. 

I've believed in the truth of that message 

Ever since I knew a man 
(A friend of my Jim's at starting) 
Who went by the name of Dan. 
He was only a mason's labourer, but wherever he went he 

stuck ; 
Always in work ; frost or summer ; and said it was all his inch 

L 
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He believed in his luck, did Dan Petersi 

And in nothing else that I know. 
Wouldn't enter a church or a chapel, 
And laughed if you asked him to go* 
Of course he*d been taught the Scriptures, at school, as a 

little kid, 
But to read a line of the Bible was a thing that he never did. 

He*d read the police-news, and papers, 
And he*d read the advertisement roll. 
But a book that would teach him, or warn him. 
He'd drop like a red-hot coal. 
The man might have been a monkey, or an image that's 

deaf and dumb. 
For all that he thought of his Maker, or the life of the 
world to come. 

There are lots of us just as careless. 
And heedless, and silly, and mad. 
You needn't be rich to be careless, 
You needn't be rich to be bad. 
Dan s life was the life of a fool : and you'd think that it 

answered well : 
For he always was fit as a fiddle, and hadn't a trouble to tell. 

Well — It happened a warehouse was building 

That was six or more storeys high. 
It was built in a street near our factory. 
And one day as Jim went by 
Dan Peters was up on the scaffolding fifty odd feet from the 

ground. 
He could climb like a cat, and stand steady where another 
man wouldn't be found. 
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I think he was putting some bricks down 

When somebody gave him a call : 
And he moved a step, slipped, lost his balance, 
And fell ... in the sight of them all. 
Jim told me they hid their faces, the men who were down in 

the street : 
And when they looked up'ards . • . Dan Peters • • • was 
standing alivb on his feet. 

He'd caught, as he fell, at a ladder 

That was lashed to a scaffold-pole. 
And somehow, from one rung to the other, 
He'd got to the bottom, whole ! 
There he stood : not a finger-nail broken: and careless as 

he could be. 
He looked at the pole and the ladder. <* If that ain't my 
luck ! " says he. 

Jim claps him on the shoulder ; 

" Dan," he says — " Look here, Dan, 
You've been saved by as great a miracle 
As ever saved mortal man. 
Don't talk of your ' luck ' like a heathen. Go home — and 

kneel down — and pray. 
And thank the Lord God that His Mercy has snatched you 
from death to-day." 

But he didn't. Not he I There was nothing 

Of which Dan Peters could think 
Which would mark such a miracle better 
Than go to a Public, and drink 1 
And he went. And his mates went with him. And they 

drank to his luck : to the chap 
Who couldn't be killed by falling, or by any other mishap. 
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*Twas the hottest day in the summer, 

And after he*d drunk pretty hard, 
He went and lay down on a settle 

At the back, in the public-house yard : 
'Twas a bench the children played on, where a baby could 

stand without fear. 
Dan lay there : and after a minute, being drowsy, and heavy 
with beer. 

He rolled the least bit and fell over, 

And a flint cut the back of his head. 
That was all. Yet I speak Heaven's truth, mind. 
When they lifted him up, he was dead. 
These are the facts, straight and simple, let them be held 

or denied. 
He fell fifty feet, uninjured. And he fell but ttvo^ and he died. 
• • • • • 

Men, this tale isn't fiction. 

It happened. And though you may think 
'Twas the shock that had really killed him. 
Not the sin, which led him to drink, 
And to scofif at the Grace that had saved him — though you're 

ready enough to say 
God doesn't work by miracles. He works by them every day. 

There's a miracle in this story. 

And there's Judgment, written plain. 
And it's one to set you trembling. 
If I haven't told it in vain. 
This world doesn't spin by chance, nor by human strength 

and pluck. 
And though we may call a man lucky, there's no such a 
thing as luck. 
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God rules. As the Scriptures tell us. 
And that message sounds as clear 
As it did in old Judaea 
To those who have ears to hear : 
If we won't believe truth that is near us, as near as our 

daily bread. 
Then I tell you we'd not be persuaded '' though one arose 
from the dead/' 



The End. 



ft^ 



